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CHAPTER  I. 

I 

FRED  FEARNOT  MEETS  SOME  YALE  AND  HARVARD  MEN. 

“Harvard  is  going  to  win  every  game,”  said  the  Harvard 
man. 

“Don’t  be  sure  of  that.  You  can’t  down  Old  Eli.” 

“Eli  won’t  be  in  it,  and  I’ve  got  some  good  money  to 
risk  on  it.” 

“You’d  better  not  do  it.”  » 

“I  know  what  I’m  doing.  Harvard  this  year  has  got  the 
best  all-round  athletes  of  any  college  in  America,  and  Yale 
has  the  poorest  that  she’s  had  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Harvard  has  been  training  for  the  games  this  year  as  they 
never  trained  before,  and  they  have  at  least  a  dozen  ath¬ 
lete*  who  can  beat  the  best  champion  that  Yale  can  put 
forward.  1  know  what  I’m  talking  about.  I  have  a 


younger  brother  there,  who  entered  the  freshman  class  the 
year  after  I  graduated,  and  lie  has  kept  me  posted.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  Yale  man.  “I  have  several 
friends  in  the  senior  class  at  Yale,  and  they’ve  kept  me 
pretty  well  posted,  too;  and  I’m  willing  to  put  up  money 
that  Yale  will  not  only  be  able  to  hold  her  own  with  Har¬ 
vard  throughout  the  whole  series  of  games,  but  will  carry 
off  the  ftiajority  of  the  medals.” 

“How  much  money  do  you  want  to  put  up?”  the  Har¬ 
vard  man  asked. 

“Any  amount  you  please ;  but  I  don't  care  to  do  it  until 
the  beginning  of  the  week  in  which  the  games  are  to  take 
place.  It's  five  or  six  weeks  off  yet,  and  I  don’t  card  to 
have  any  amount  of  money  tied  up  that  length  of  time.” 

“That’s  all  right;  we’ll  just  make  a  memorandum  of  it.” 

“Very  well,  then,  I’ll  go  you  a  thousand  that  Yale  wins 
the  majority  of  the  games.” 

“Done,”  said  the  Harvard  man,  and  the  two  shook  hands 
over  the  wager  and  made  a  record  of  it  in  their  notebooks. 
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The  above  conversation  took  place  in  the  reading  room  of 
a  hotel  in  St.  Louis  between  a  Harvard  and  Yale  man,  and 
across  from  the  writing  table  sat  two  young  fellows  who 
were  listening.  One  of  them  was  Fred  Fearnot,  of  New 
Y  ork  City,  and  the  other  his  old  chum,  Terry  Olcott,  of 
Fredonia,  in  the  same  State.  Neither  the  Harvard  nor 
Yale  man  knew  who  they  were,  as  they  had  been  there  but 
a  few  days.  The  Harvard  man  turned  to  Fearnot  and 
asked  t 

‘‘What  do  you  think  about  the  two  colleges?  Which  will 
win  the  athletic  games  this  year?” 

‘'I'm  a  Yale  man  myself,”  said  Fearnot,  “and,  of  course, 
I  would  back  Y'ale.” 

“Good!  Good!  Give  us  your  hand!”  exclaimed  the 
Yale  man,  springing  to  his  feet  and  extending  his  hand 
across  the  table  to  young  Fearnot,  who  grasped  it  and  gave 
it  a  cordial  shake. 

“Are  you  a  graduate  of  Y'ale?"  the  Harvard  man  asked, 
looking  at  him  rather  keenly. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I  graduated  there  eighteen  months 
ago.” 

“Your  face  looks  familiar  to  me,”  said  the  Harvard  man, 
“but  1  can  t  place  you.  I  was  down  at  New  Haven  when 
they  played  the  great  games  there  in  which  Harvard  was 
beaten.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I  was  there,  too.” 

“Were  you  in  the  games  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Fearnot,”  was  the  reply. 

“Ah !  By  George !  I  know  you.  You  beat  Harvard’s 
best  man  at  hurdle  racing,  when  everybody  thought  that 
you  would  be  beaten  yourself,”  and  he,  too,  reached 
across  the  table  and  shook  hands  with  Fred. 

“Say,  Fearnot,  give  me  your  paw  again,”  said  the  YTale 
man.  “1  eouldn't  get  there  to  see  those  games,  but  I  had 
friends  and  relatives  present,  who  are  talking  about  that 
great  hurdle  race  to  this  day,”  and  he  shook  hands  with 
Fred  again,  as  though  he  had  just  met  a  long-lost  brother. 

The  YYile  man’s  name  was  Melville,  the  Harvard  man’s 
Elliot,  and  they  both  insisted  on  Fred’s  going  in  to  the 
barroom  and  drinking  with  them. 

Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “that’s  something  I  don't  do. 
What  in  thunder  do  you  do,  then,  to  keep  up  your 
strength  ?” 

“1  eat  three  square  meals  a  day  and  take  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise,”  replied  Fearnot,  “and  take  eight  hours’  sleep  a  day, 
whenever  I  can  get  it.  It  knocks  the  spots  out  of  your 

artificial  stimulants  everv  time.” 

«/ 

“Well,  Fm  glad  to  meet  you,”  said  the  YTale  man.  “If 
you  were  only  back  there  now  to  help  Old  Eli’s  boys  out 
I'd  put  up  my  entire  fortune  backing  you.” 

ou'd  lose  it,”  said  Elliot.  “Harvard  has  been  training 
since  then.  It  was  a  lesson  that  has  been  worth  more  than 
could  be  computed.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  think  the  Yale  boys  have  been  negligent 
about  training,”  remarked  Fred.  “They’ve  got  good  teach¬ 
ers,  and  1  understand  that  the  senior  class  this  year  has  got 
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some  first-class  fellows  in  it.  But  the  senior  class  at  Avon, 
when  I  was  (here,  with  the  proper  training,  could  beat 
Yale  and  Harvard  combined.’’ 

“What !  That  little  old  academy !”  exclaimed  Elliot. 
“\es,'  said  Fred.  “It’s  not  a  very  big  institution,  when 
you're  taking  about  Harvard  and  Yale,  but  they  had  some 
boys  there  in  that  class  two  years  ago  who  were  the  best  all¬ 
round  athletes  in  the  whole  country,  and  here’s  one  of  them 
now,  Terry  Olcott.” 

“Oh,  is  that  Olcott?”  and  the  Yrale  man  reached  over 
and  shook  hands  with  Terry.  “We ye  heard  about  him 
taking  the  trip  around  the  world  with  you.” 

“Yes,’  laughed  Fred,  “we've  been  together  a  good  deal, 
and  if  either  Yale  or  Harvard  can  show  up  a  better  all¬ 
round  athlete  I'd  like  mighty  well  to  make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  They  may  have  some  specialists  that  can  beat  him 
in  their  specialties,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  all-around, 
outdoor,  sporting  athlete.  I’ll  back  him  against  the  best 
man  in  either  college.” 

“Well,  that’s  saying  a  good  deal,”  said  Elliot,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Terry. 

“Yes,  laughed  Olcott,  “he  is  a  great  hand  at  saying  a 
good  deal,  and  I'm  willing  to  risk  money  that  he  can  out¬ 
talk  any  two  men  in  either  college,  and  will  give  odds,  too. 
His  father  has  it  in  view  for  him  that  he  shall  enter  the 
profession  of  law,  and  I’m  going  to  bank  on  his  success, 
knowing  that  he  can  talk  a  jury  to  death  if  they  don't  give 
him  the  verdict.” 

;‘That’s  a  good  one,”  laughed  Elliot.  “My  father  is  a* 
lawyer  himself  and  I’ve  often  heard  him  say  that  a  lawyer 
who  talked  too  much  generally  hurt  his  case.” 

‘Oh,  yes;  there  are  law}rers  who  know  what  to  say  and 
others  who  don  t,”  said  Terry.  “Fearnot  would  commence 
on  them  and  before  he  got  through  they'd  tell  him  to  hush 
and  give  him  the  verdict.  He  can  make  men  believe  that 
white  is  black  and  that  green  is  blue,  by  convincing  them 
tiiat  they  are  color  blind,  and  they'd  give  him  the  verdict.” 

ell,  if  he  were  to  try  that  on  a  jury  of  old  farmers 
he’d  lose  it  every  time,”  said  the  Harvard  man. 

“Why,  the  farmer  is  his  best  hold,”  laughed  Terry.  “He 
can  fairly  warm  the  cockles  of  any  farmer’s  heart  talking 
over  agricultural  matters  with  him.  He  can  tell  about  how 
lie  used  to  climb  the  pumpkin  trees  and  dig  June  apples 
three  feet  down  in  the  ground,  and  when  the  farmer  wants 
to  know  what  kind  of  pumpkins  they  are,  he’ll  give  him  a 
name  that  will  lay  him  out  cold,  and  naturally  the  fanner 
tli inks  it’s  a  new  kind  of  pumpkin  that  he  never  heard  of 
before,  and  all  the  time  he's  looking  so  honest  that  the 

hardened  old  son  of  the  soil  never  thinks  of  questioning 
his  veracity.” 

Fred  quietly  waited  till  Terry  finished  and  then,  looking 
over  at  Elliot,  remarked: 

Th.it  r*  the  chap  who  talks  about  me  being  a  talker.  I 
suppose  you  heard  him,  didn’t  you  ?” 

T  es,”  laughed  the  Harvard  man,  “he's  a  good  talker, 
but  woefully  lacking  in  plausibility.  But  coming  back  to 

the  subject,  are  either  of  you  going  to  attend  the  games  at 
Harvard  this  year?” 
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"l  don't  know,"  answered  Fred.  “If  1  haven’t  anything 
else  more  important  to  attend  to  at  the  time  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  there." 

“Well,  I'm  going  to  be  there,”  said  Elliot. 

“So  am  I,"  put  in  the  Yale  man,  “and  I’m  going  there  to 
back  the  sons  of  Eli  against  all  the  world.” 

“Be  sure  you  bring  along  a  lot  of  money  with  you,”  sug¬ 
gested  Elliot. 

“Yes,  I  will,  and  I'll  bring  along  an  empty  bag  to  put 
my  winnings  in,  too.” 

“Do  so.  I  like  to  see  a  man  confident  and  sanguine,  but 
it's  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  hen  to  come  off  of  a  nest  with 
as  many  chickens  as  she  had  eggs  under  her.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  she 
hatches  a  majority  of  the  eggs,”  retorted  Melville,  “and 
that’s  where  Y'ale  will  catch  the  Harvard  boys.  She’ll  win 
the  majority  of  the  games.” 

Fred  and  Terry  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  the  two 
college  men,  finding  them  jolly  good  fellows,  who  were 
fond  of  athletic  sports  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  their 
alma  mater. 

They  invited  the  two  men  to  call  on  them  whenever  they 
came  East  and  they  promised  to  do  so.  Melville  took  a 
j*reat  fancy  to  both  of  them.  He  lived  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  was  going  to  return  to  that  city  the  next  day. 

“We  are  going  East  ourselves,”  said  Terry,  “to-morrow.” 

“Bought  your  tickets  yet  ?”  Melville  asked. 

“No.*’ 

“Then  go  through  Springfield  with  me  and  stop  over 
there  a  day  or  two.  It  won’t  cost  you  any  more  than  if  you 
went  by  way  of  Chicago,  or  the  lower  route,  by  way  of 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati.” 

“I  have  no  objection  to  doing  so,”  said  Fred,  “and  if 
either  of  you  strikes  New  YYrk  while  I’m  at  home,  look  into 
the  city  directory  and  hunt  me  up.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  and  will  show  you  the  elephant  and  teach  you  how  to 
dodge  the  tiger.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  tigers  in  the  metropolis,  have  you  ?” 

“Yes,  the  town  is  full  of  them,  and  no  two  are  alike,  but 
they  all  understand  how  to  catch  their  prey  and  devour 
them.” 

“I  guess  they  don’t  catch  any  college  men,”  said  Elliot. 
“They  are  generally  too  fly.” 

“Very  rarely,”  laughed  Fred,  “unless  it’s  a  professor. 
College  professors  are  the  most  unsophisticated  people  in 
the  world.  They  know  very  little  outside  of  books.” 

“That  may  do  for  ordinary  school  teachers,”  laughed 
Elliot.  “But  I  know  some  teachers  that  the  sharpest  bunco 
steerers  in  the  world  couldn’t  get  away  with.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  put  some  money  up  on  a  fellow  in  New 
York  who  goes  by  the  name  of  “Hungry  Joe.”  He  could 
bunco  any  college  professor  that  ever  lived.  He  could  bor¬ 
row  his  false  teeth  from  him  or  his  spectacles.  He  could 
borrow  his  hat  right  on  Broadway  and  set  him  to  going 
along  bareheaded.  He  could  put  up  such  a  pitiful,  pa¬ 
thetic  story  that  the  professor  would  take  off  his  shoes 
right  on  the  curbstone  and  lend  them  to  him  to  walk  across 
the  street  on  a  rainy  day.” 


“YYs,  I’ve  heard  of  him,”  laughed  Melville.  “I  believe 
he’s  the  fellow  who  said  on  the  witness  stand  onco  that  a 
fool  was  born  every  minute.” 

“That's  the  chap,”  said  Fred.  “Those  wrho  heard  him 
were  disposed  to  laugh  at  him,  but  the  judge  on  the  bench, 
who  knew  a  thing  or  two,  remarked  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  several  of  them  were  born  every  minute,  and 
“Hungry  Joe”  said,  Y’ou  are  right,  Your  Honor,  but  I 
didn't  care  to  put  it  too  strong.’  ” 

,  “What’s  become  of  him  ?”  Melville  asked. 

“Really  I  don’t  know.  I  think  he’s  had  to  do  the  State 
some  service  on  account  of  some  little  eccentricities,  but 
whether  he’s  free  now  or  not,  I’m  unable  to  say.” 

“Did  you  ever  see-  him  ?”  the  other  asked. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  did.  I  may  have  rubbed  up 
against  him  on  Broadway,  but  didn’t  know  it.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  has  become  so  well  known  to  the  police  and 
detectives  that  he’s  either  gone  to  some  other  city  or  else 
changed  his  identity  to  avoid  recognition.” 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  bought  tickets  for  Ne\w 
lTork,  going  by  way  of  Springfield,  to  accompany  Melville 
on  his  way  home.  They  had  to  decline  his  invitation  to 
stop  over  there  more  than  one  day,  as  they  were  anxious 
to  reach  home  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  way  they  went 
into  the  smoker,  where  they  found  a  sharper  trying  to  get 
up  a  poker  game.  He  invited  Terry  to  take  part  in  the 
game,  but  the  latter  pretended  the  densest  ignorance  about 
cards.  He  claimed  that  he  didn’t  know  one  from  another, 
except  that  one  had  more  spots  on  it  than  another,  and 
that  there  were  different  kinds  of  pictures  on  others. 

“Well,  they  all  mean  something,”  said  the  sharper,  “and 
you  ought  to  learn,  so  as  to  understand  it.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  Terry.  “If  a  man  never  learns 
anything  about  cards  he  can’t  be  a  blackleg  gambler,  and 
that’s  one  of  the  things  that  I  don’t  care  to  be.” 

“'Oh,  a  man  can  understand  cards  without  being  a  gam¬ 
bler.” 

“That’s  very  true,”  said  Terry,  but  you  can’t  be  a  gam- 
bier  without  understanding  cards.  There’s  where  I’ve  got 
the  advantage  of  you.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  where  the  advantage  lies.” 

“Well,  I  do.  If  you’re  a  gambler  you’re  liable  to  be 
cleaned  out  some  day  by  a  fellow  who  is  a  better  gambler 
than  you  are.  But  if  I  don’t  understand  the  game  of 
cards,  there’s  no  danger  of  my  being  cleaned  out  in  the 
game.” 

“It’s  a  big  head  you  have,”  remarked  the  sharp. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  it’s  being  such  a  big  one,  but 
there’s  a  level  spot  on  top  of  it,  where  I  can  balance  an 
egg  on  the  small  end.'’ 

The  passengers  laughed  and  the  sharper  looked  at  him  a 
little  bit  suspiciously. 

“I’ll  bet  you  can’t  balance  an  egg  on  the  top  of  your 
head,”  he  ventured. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “what  do  you  want  to.  risk 
on  it?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  go  you  fifty  dollars,”  said  the  fellow,  who  cnl- 
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diluted  that  the  jolting  of  the  car  would  make  the  feat  an 
utter  impossibility. 

“Fetch  on  your  egg/’  said  Terry.  “I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  your  cards,  but  being  one  of  the  old  blue  hen's 
chickens  myself,  1  know  all  about  eggs.  Bring  on  your 
eggs.” 

The  sharper  thought  and'  scratched  his  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  about  that  time  the  train  slowed  up  at  a  station. 
The  sharper  jumped  off  and  ran  into  a  restaurant,  where 
he  bought  a  couple  of  hard  boiled  eggs  and  returned  to  the 
car  with  them. 

“Here’s  the  eggs,”  he  said,  handing  them  to  Terry,  who 
looked  at  them  and  remarked  that  they  were  hard  boiled. 

“Yes,  I  can’t  get  any  fresh  ones,”  said  the  sharper. 

“Oh,  I  guess  this  will  do,”  and  the  next  moment  Terry 
took  off  his  hat,  mussed  up  his  hair  in  a  heap  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  and,  looking  up  at  the  sharper,  said : 

“Put  up  your  money.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply,  as  he  drew  it  out  from  his 
pocket. 

Terry  drew  his  out  also  and  they  both  handed  it  over  to 
Fred  as  stakeholder.  Fred  was  a  little  bit  dubious,  for  he 
had  never  seen  Terry  attempt  such  a  trick  before,  but  the 
latter  proceeded  to  insert  the  small  end  of  the  egg  till  it 
rested  flat  down  against  his  scalp,  with  the  hair  acting  as 
support  arQund  it  to  the  depth  of  nearly  an  inch.  Then  he 
folded  his  hands  across  his  breast  and  left  it  standing 
there. 

The  passengers  began  to  laugh  and  Terry  asked : 

“Have  I  won?” 

N 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “here’s  the  money,”  and  he  started  to 
hand  it  over  to  Terry. 

“Hold  on,”  said  the  sharper,  “that  wasn’t  won  fair,”  and 
he  grabbed  Fred’s  wrist  with  his  left  hand  and  tried  to 
wrench  the  money  from  him  with  his  right. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  sprang  up  and  dealt  him  a  blow 
in  the  face  that  sent  him  staggering  back  between  the  seats 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  next  moment  he  had 
the  money  in  his  pocket. 

“What  in  thunder  did  you  hit  me  for?”  the  sharper 
asked,  as  the  passengers  caught  hold  of  both  of  them  to 
prevent  a  fight. 

“Because  you  tried  to  snatch  the  money,”  said  Terry. 
“You  can't  come  any  of  your  sleight  of  hand  tricks  on 
me.” 

“Well,  you  didn't  win  it  fair.  You  balanced  it  up  by 
mussing  your  hair  around  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  Terry  blurted  out.  “Did 
you  think  that  I  was  bald-headed?  Nothing  was  said 
about  cutting  the  hair  off  of  my  head,  and  besides,  you 
brought  me  a  hard  boiled  egg  instead  of  a  fresh  one  and 
calculated  that  the  train  would  start  and  jolt  me  so  that 
the  egg  couldn't  be  balanced.  I  was  on  to  you  from  the 
very  start.  Now,  if  you  don't  think  that  1  can  swallow  a 
goose  egg  whole,  without  breaking  the  shell,  just  get  ine 
one  and  T  il  try  it.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  TERRY  OLCOTT  WAS  SCOOPED  IN  THE  SMOKER. 

There  was  a  great  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  sharper, 
who  saw  that  he  was  up  against  one  as  sharp  as  himself. 
He  would  have  attacked  Terry  had  the  passengers  per¬ 
mitted  him,  for  he  was  evidently  a  plucky  fellow'.  The 
train  started  again  and  he  sat  down  feeling  very  sore  over 
the  loss  of  his  fifty  dollars.  He  kept  his  eye  on  Terry  and 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  offer  to  swallow  a 
goose  egg  without  breaking  it  was  a  bluff,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  risk  some  money  that  he  couldn't  do  it  and 
call  him. 

“Say,”  he  said,  “I  want  a  chance  to  get  my  money  back.*’ 

“I  don’t  doubt  that,”  replied  Terry,  “from  the  way  you 
snatch  at  it.  I’m  willing  to  give  you  a  chance  to  do  it  in 
any  kind  of  a  game  that  I  know'  anything  about,  but  you 
card  sharps  can’t  ring  me  into  any  of  vour  traps.” 

“Well,  how  about  that  goose  egg?  I'll  bet  you  a 
hundre.d  dollars  you  can’t  swallow'  one  w'hole  without  break¬ 
ing  it.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  say  I’d  bet  on  it.  I  simply  told  you  to  get 
one  and  I’d  try  it.” 

“Yes,”  sneered  the  sharper.  “I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
mind  if  that  was  hard  boiled  so  you  could  eat  it  instead  of 
swallowing  it  whole  with  the  shell  on.  You  can't  get  any 
free  lunph  out  of  me.” 

“Well,  I’m  two  eggs  ahead  of  you,  anyway,”  and  Terry 
proceeded  to  eat  the  twro  eggs. 

The  passengers  laughed  again  and  the  sharper,  who  was 
in  a  state  of  suppressed  rage,  fairly  squirmed  in  his  seat, 
lie  finally  challenged  Terry  to  go  into  the  baggage  car 
with  him  and  give  him  a  chance  to  get  even  by  licking  him. 

“Oh,  pshaw !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “1  wouldn't  fight  unless 
it  wras  in  a  twenty-four  foot  ring  and  I  couldn't  get  out.” 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  retorted  the  sharp.  ‘“You  hit 
me,  knowing  that  the  passengers  wouldn’t  let  me  get  back 
at  you.” 

“Yell,  I  did  right,  didn't  I?  Wouldn't  you  have  plunked 
m'e  if  you  had  wron  and  I  had  snatched  at  the  stakes  ?” 

“You  didn’t  win  fair,”  said  the  other. 

“Well,  let’s  see  what  these  gentlemen  have  to  say  about 
that.  Yell  settle  it  by  arbitration.  You  select  one.  I'll 
choose  another,  and  they  can  select  a  third  one,  and  if  the 
majority  doesn  t  decide  in  my  favor.  I'll  give  you  back  the 
money.” 

I  hat  s  fair,  said  one  of  the  passengers. 

“Yes,  chimed  in  half  a  dozen  more. 

It  was  just  a  ghost  of  a  chance  and  the  only  one  that  was 
left  him,  so  the  sharper  agreed  to  it.  and.  looking  up  at 
one  of  the  passengers  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  sport, 
like  himself,  although  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  be  asked 
if  he  would  represent  him  on  the  board  of  arbitration. 

“Of  course,”  said  the  passenger. 

“\  ery  well,”  said  Terry,  turning  to  Fred,  “you  act  for 
me,  old  man.” 
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“Yes,"  answered  Fred,  who  at  once  turned  to  the  sharper 
and  remarked: 

“Til  give  you  the  privilege  of  suggesting  another,  and  if 
I  like  his  looks  will  let  him  come  in  as  the  third  one.” 

The  sharper  looked  around  at  the  passengers  and  pointed 
out  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  smoking  a  pipe,  remark¬ 
ing  as  he  did  so  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  him. 

‘‘All  right,”  assented  Fred;  “he's  a  square  old  sport,  and 
it  takes  a  genuine  sporting  man  to  deal  fair  in  matters 
of  this  kind.” 

“How  do  you  know  I’m  a  sport?”  the  old  fellow  asked. 

“Well,  I  can  see  the  top  of  your  bottle  in  your  coat  pocket 
there,  which  satisfies  me  that  there’s  nothing  of  the  sneak 
about  you.  You  don't  care  a  snap  if  anybody  does  know 
that  you  take  a  drink  when  you  feel  like  it.  I’ll  risk  a  man 
of  that  kind  anywhere.” 

It  tickled  the  old  fellow  immensely  and  the  passengers 
laughed  and  suggested  that  he  lift  out  that  bottle  and  draw 
the  cork. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “pass  the  bottle  around  and  I’ll  pay  for 
its  refilling  at  the  next  stopping  place.” 

In  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of  hilarity  the  old  fellow 
pulled  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket.  He  drew  the  cork  and 
passed  it  to  one  of  the  passengers,  who  turned  it  up  and 
took  a  swallow  of  it,  spluttered  and  spat  it  out  on  the  floor 
and  asked: 

“What  the  tarnation  blue  blazes  is  it?” 

“Good,  strong  coffee,”  said  the  old  fellow. 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter  and  began  guying  Fred 
about  his  ability  to  recognize  an  old  sport  when  he  saw  one. 

“I  haven’t  made  any  mistake,”  persisted  Fred.  “That 
bottle  of  coffee  is  only  a  blind.  I’ll  bet  a  hundred  dollars 
he  can  get  the  best  of  any  man  in  this  State  in  a  horse 
trade,  and  that  no  man  ever  yet  got  the  best  of  him  in 
any  kind  of  a  skin  game.  I’ll  risk  him.  He  may  never 
have  won  a  bet  in  his  life,  but  the  sporting  blood  is  there 
as  sure  as  you  live.  Now,  gentlemen,  let’s  take  a  vote.  Did 
my  friend  here  win  that  bet  fairly  ?  I  vote  that  he  did.” 

“So  do  1,”  said  the  man  with  the  bottle  of  coffee. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that  he  didn’t,”  put  in  the  one  whom 
the  sharper  had  chosen. 

“The  verdict  is  unanimous,”  laughed  Fred.  “Pass  the 
coffee  to  the  loser.” 

The  sharper  saw  that  he  had  no  friend  in  the  crowd  and 
that  his  fifty  dollars  had  gone  glimmering. 

“Xo,  I  don’t  want  any  coffee,”  he  protested,  as  Fred  of¬ 
fered  him  the  bottle.  “I’ll  put  up  another  fifty  that  I  can 
lick  the  fellow.  He  had  no  right  to  muss  his  hair  up  in  a 
way  to  support  that  egg.” 

“Neither  had  you  any  right  to  give  him  a  hard  boiled 
egg,”  retorted  Fred,  “and  if  you  are  really  anxious  to 
settle  it  by  fisticuffs,  I’ll  cover  your  bet  of  fifty  dollars  that 
you  can  lick  him.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  fellow,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself,  “but  where  can  we  fight?” 

“Right  here,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  rather  narrow  quarters, 
but  m  that  re-pect  neither  one  can  have  the  advantage  of 
\he  otte  r.  We’ll  fasten  the  doors.” 


“Oh,  look  here,  Fred,”  protested  Terry,  “you  might  lose 
your  money  and  I  don’t  want  him  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  getting  it  back  and  licking  me,  too.” 

“Well,  I’m  entitled  to  satisfaction,  ain’t  I?”  asked  the 
sharper. 

“Yes,  but  you’d  get  two  satisfactions  if  you  got  your 
money  back  and  licked  me  in  the  bargain.  What  chance 
would  I  have  of  getting  even  then  ?” 

“"Oh,  we’ll  make  another  bet  about  your  ability  to  swal¬ 
low  a  goose  egg.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  do  it  unless  you  double  your  bet  on  the 
goose  egg.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  agree  to  that.” 

Two  of  the  passengers  at  once  went  to  the  door  at  either 
end  of  the  car,  while  Terry  and  the  sharper  sprang  up, 
threw  off  their  coats  and  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs. 
The  sharper  was  a  plucky  fellow  and  was  by  no  means  a 
novice  in  the  science  of  boxing,  but  he  was  up  against  one 
who  was  a  master  of  the  art,  boy  though  he  was,  and  in 
about  two  minutes  he  dropped  into  a  seat,  satisfied  that 
he  had  enough,  and  was  out  another  fifty  dollars. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Terry  asked.  “Got 
enough  ?” 

“Yes,  but  I’ll  give  you  enough  before  I  get  through  with 
you.” 

“All  right,”  returned  Terry,  “that  bet  on  the  goose  egg  is 
off,  you  know,”  and  he  put  on  his  coat,  after  which  he 
turned  to  Fred  with : 

“Where  do  I  come  in  on  that  last  fifty  ?” 

“Oh,  we’ll  divvy,”  laughed  Fred,  who  counted  out  twen¬ 
ty-five  dollars  and  handed  it  over  to  him. 

Just  then  the  newsboy  came  through  with  a  basket  filled 
with  oranges,  apples,  cakes  and  candies. 

“How  much  for  the  basket  ?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“Do  you  mean  everything  that’s  in  the  basket  ?”  the  boy 
asked  in  turn. 

“Yes,  of  course.  You  don’t  suppose  we  want  to  eat  the 
basket,  do  you  ?  I  want  to  treat  the  crowd.” 

“  You  can  have  it  for  three  dollars.” 

“Here’s  the  money,”  said  Fred,  handing  the  change  over 
to  him. 

The  boy  placed  the  basket  down  on  the  seat  and  the* 
passengers  proceeded  to  help  themselves.  The  sharper,  of 
course,  refused  to  take  anything  and  got  off  at  the  next 
station,  satisfied  that  there  was  no  chance  for  him  to  make 
anything  on  that  trip. 

“Say,  kid,”  said  Terry  to  the  newsboy,  “bring  in  cigars 
for  the  crowd.” 

The  boy  returned  to  where  he  kept  his  goods  and  soon 
came  back  with  a  box  containing  fifty  cigars. 

“How  much  for  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Two  dollars.”  ,  •  / 

“Here’s  your  money.  Pass  them  around.” 

The  boy  opened  the  box  and  passed  the  cigars  around  to 
the  passengers,  his  face  beaming  with  satisfaction  over  the 
unexpected  increase  in  business. 

The  railroad  company  had  placed  above  the  seat  in  the 
smoker,  on  the  side  of  the  car,  between  the  windows,  re- 
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ceptacles  for  matches,/  and  the  matches  that  were  placed 
in  them  were  such  as  a.ro  known  as  safetyYnatches,  which 
could  not  he  ignited  unless  struck  against  the  rough  sides 
of  the  box  from  which  they  were  taken.  It  was  a  matter 
of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  company,  as  it  prevented 
the  use  of  other  kinds  of  friction  matches,  which  fre¬ 
quently  produced  disastrous  conflagrations  on  account  of 
their  propensity  to  blaze  up  when  rubbed  against  any 
hard  substance.  The  olcl  fellow  with  the  bottle  of  coffee  in 
his  pocket  reached  up  and  took  a  match  from  the  box  and 
tried  to  ignite  it  by  rubbing  against  the  soles  of  his  big  bro- 
gan  shoes.  Of  course  he  couldn't  light  it,  and  he  tried  two 
or  three  others  in  succession,  with  a  similar  result.  He 
then  tried  another  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  then  one  or  two 
more  on  the  floor.  / 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “you  can’t  light  those  matches  that 
way.” 

“Eh?  Do  you  think:  I  don’t  know  how  to  strike  a 
match  ?” 

“Well,  those  are  safeiy  matches,  and  you  can’t  light 
them  except  against  the  box  they  come  out  of.” 

“Yes,  I  can,  too,”  he  retorted,  still  making  an  attempt 
to  ignite  the  matches  by  striking  them  against  various  ob¬ 
jects,  but  always  resulting  in  a  dead  failure. 

“I  tell  you,  you  can’t  light  them  that  way,”  said  Terry. 
“You've  got  to  strike  them  against  the  box  that  you  got 
them  out  of.” 

“Want  to  bet  anything  I  can’t?”  the  old  fellow  asked, 
looking  around  at  him. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  go  you  ten  dollars  on  it  that  you 
can’t.” 

“Oh,  why  don’t  you  bet  more?  You’re  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  in  on  betting  this  morning.” 

“Well,  how  much  do  you  want  to  bet  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Fifty  dollars,”  said  the  old  man. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  and  he  drew  the  money  from 
his  pocket,  passed  it  over  to  Fred  and  the  old  fellow  cov¬ 
ered  it. 

“How  many  chances  will  you  gimme?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  you  can  use  up  the  whole  box  if  you  like,  only  you 
must  let  me  see  each  match,  for  you  might  slip  in  one  of 
another  kind  on  me.” 

“Take  me  for  a  skin,  eli?” 

“Oh,  no;  you're  a  pretty  cute  old  chap  and  I'm  afraid 
of  you,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Say,”  said  another  passenger,  addressing  the  old  man, 
“can’t  you  let  me  in  on  that  bet?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply;  <fhow  much  do  you  want  to  put 
up  ?”  , 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  go  ten  dollars  on  it.” 

“All  right,”  and  he  pulled  out  a  wad  of  money  from  his 
pocket,  peeled  off  a  ten  dollar  bill  and  passed  it  over  to 
Fred.  * 

“Will  you  let  me  in,  too?”  another  passenger  asked. 

“Yes;  how  much?’' 

“I’ll  go  you  twenty,’*  said  the  other. 

“All  right,  here  you  are,”  and  he  passed  twenty  dollars 

over  to  Fred. 


Two  others  came  in  with  ten  dollars  each,  which  the  old 
man  covered,  making  one  hundred  dollars  in  all  that  he 
had  up  that  he  could  light  that  match  without  having  to 
scrape  it  on  “that  are  box.” 

“Any  more  of  you  want  to  come  in  ?”  he  asked.  Looking 
around  and  receiving  no  answer  he  took  a  match  out  of  the 
box,  held  it  up  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger  and 
asked : 

“That’s  all  right,  ain't  it  ?” 

V 

“Yes,”  chorused  the  crowd,  and  he  rubbed  it  against  his 
thigh  with  tremendous  vigor  several  times  until  it  broke 
between  his  fingers. 

He  tried  another  and  another,  the  crowd  looking  on, 
laughing  and  jeering.  Finally  he  leaned  over  and  reached 
around  partly  under  his  hips,  gave  a  short,  quick  jerk,  and 
the  match  flared  up  into  a  light,  bluish  flame  and  he 
lighted  his  cigar. 


Terry  dropped  back  in  his  seat  and  the  other  bettors 
stared  at  the  old  fellow  till  their  eyes  bulged  nearly  out  of 
their  sockets. 

“Did  I  win?”  he  asked,  looking  around  at  Fred. 

“Yes;  here’s  your  money,”  and  he  handed  over  the  stakes 
to  the  old  fellow. 

“Say,  Fred,  what  was  it  that  hit  me?”  Terr}'  asked. 
‘Why,  it  was  a  fifty  dollar  chunk  of  something,”  laughed 
Fred. 

Just  then  the  old  fellow  got  up,  drew  his  bottle  of  coffee 
out  of  his  coat  pocket,  pulled  the  cork  and  asked  one  of  the 
losers  if  he’d  have  a  drink. 

“Yo,”  said  the  fellow,  “I  never  drink  coffee  between 
meals.  I  want  a  stronger  bracer  than  that  just  now.” 

“All  right,”  returned  the  old  man,  and  he  offered  the 
bottle  to  another  one,  turning  his  back  toward  Terry. 

The  latter  quickly  rose  to  his  feet,  lifted  the  man's  coat 
tail  and  saw  the  side  of  a  safety  match-box  stitched  against 
the  right  side  hip  of  his  trousers.  He  uttered  a  groan,  fell 
flat  on  the  floor  in  the  aisle  and  pretended  to  be  dead.  Fred 
didn’t  exactly  understand  what  he  had  discovered,  but  he 
laughed  and  assisted  him  to  his  seat. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  one  of  the  passengers 
asked : 


‘T  don’t  know  yet,”  said  Fred ;  “wait  till  he  comes  to.” 
"Here,  give  him  a  drink  of  coffee,”  suggested  the  old  fel¬ 
low. 


One  of  the  passengers  went  to  the  water  cooler  and 
brought  him  a  glass  of  ice  water. 

"Here,  pour  it  on  my  head,”  said  Terry,  leaning  over  so 
as  to  present  a  fair  mark. 

"V  hat’s  the  matter  with  you,  old  man?”  asked  Fred. 

"V  by,  I  m  scooped  for  a  chump,”  was  the  reply.  “Just 
look  at  that,  will  you?”  and  he  reached  out,  pulled  up  the 
old  fellow’s  coat  tail  and  showed  the  piece  of  safety  match¬ 
box  that  was  stitched  on  his  trousers. 

I  red  fairly  exploded  when  he  saw  it.  So  did  the  others, 
except  the  man  who  bet  twenty  dollars.  *  He  said  it  was  a 
skin  game  and  wanted  his  money  back. 

Oh,  no,  said  the  old  man;  “it  was  no  more  of  a  skin 
game  than  that  egg  bet  was.  You  fellows  bet  that  I 
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couldn't  light  that  match  except  against  the  box  that  it 
came  out  of." 

“Tern  ,  my  son."  laughed  Fred,  patting  Terry  on  the 
head.  “Don't  cry ;  you've  been  pretty  nicely  sliced  up,  but 
you'll  grow  together  again  in  the  course  of  time  and  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  you  do  now.” 

“Yes,  I  hope  I  will,”  Terry  groaned.  “At  present  I’m  so 
sreen  that  my  head  could  be  taken  for  an  emerald.” 

“My  son,”  said  the  old  man,  “the  lessons  that  one  learns 
remain  longest  with  him  when  they  are  paid  for.” 

“Yes,"  said  Terry,  “do  you  want  any  more  money?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  the  old  man  asked. 
“Don't  you  think  you've  paid  enough  for  the  lesson  ?” 

“I  don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not.  It  depends  alto¬ 
gether  upon  how  long  I'm  going  to  live.  The  memory  of 
that  scoop  will  be  a  mighty  heavy  load  for  a  man  to  carry 
along  down  to  his  old  age.  If  you  die  before  I  do,  and  I 
don't  happen  to  run  up  against  any  more  like  you,  Fll  see 
that  your  grave  is  kept  green." 

“Oh,  I  want  a  monument ;  no  green  grass  on  my  grave,” 
retorted  the  old  man.  “There’s  nothing  green  about  me 
while  I'm  alive,  and  I  don’t  want  any  of  that  color  over  me 
when  I’m  dead.” 

“Well,  you'll  let  me  come  to  school  to  you,  won’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “but  the  tuition  is  pretty  high. 
You  paid  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  lesson.  The  others  might 
cost  you  more.” 

Terry  fell  back  on  the  seat  in  a  pretended  faint  and 
the  passengers  roared.  Fred  stood  by,  fanning  him  with 
his  hat,  and  again  the  old  fellow  offered  his  bottle  of  coffee. 

“It’s  the  best  circus  I  ever  attended  in  my  life,”  said 
Melville,  the  Yale  man. 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred.  “Still  Terry  and  I  are  twenty- 
five  dollars  ahead  and  it’s  worth  something  to  know  the 
value  of  cold  coffee  as  a  beverage.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FEED  PERFORMS  A  KIND  ACT,  AFTER  WHICH  ITE  AND  TERRY 
HAVE  A  GOOD  TIME  IN  SPRINGFIELD. 

At  the  next  station  a  party  of  railroad  laborers  got  on  the 
train  and  entered  the  smoker.  In  a  few  minutes  each  man 
had  his  pipe  and  black  tobacco,  the  fumes  of  which  were  en¬ 
tirely  too  strong  for  Fred,  Terry  and  the  Yale  man.  They 
were  forced  to  beat  retreat  and  go  into  the  next  car. 

“I  never  could  stand  those  skunk  smokers,”  said  Terry, 
a.s  he  sat  down  alongside  of  Melville,  in  the  next  car. 

“A  -kunk  smoker?  What’s  that?”  Melville  asked. 

“Why,  it’s  a  pipe  which  has  seen  so  much  service  that 
a  puff  of  it  blown  into  a  hollow  log  forces  a  skunk  to  vacate 
the  premises.  Strange  you  never  heard  of  that!” 

“Well,  I  never  did,”  laughed  Melville.  “It  seems  to  be 
a  prottv  good  name  for  it,  for  1  have  run  up  against  fellows 


whose  pipes  were  so  strong  that  I  couldn’t  walk  on  the  sam« 
side  of  the  street  with  them.” 

“So  have  I,”  returned  Terry.  “There  ought  to  be  a  law 
prohibiting  a  man  going  about  with  a  pipe  that  forces 
everybody  to  give  him  the  right  of  way.” 

“Oh,  this  is  a  free  country,”  said  Melville. 

“Yes,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is.  There  is  too  much 
freedom  in  some  directions  and.  not  enough  in  others.  Still 
I’m  satisfied  with  it.  If  I  had  the  right  to  do  so  I  think  I 
could  make  some  improvements,  but  it  would  be  a  pretty 
big  job.” 

“Indeed  it  would,”  assented  Melville;  “for  you’d  find  it 
impossible  to  please  everybody.  It’s  been  tried  many  times 
and  always  failed.  I  know  of  but  one  country  where 
everybody  is  pleased  with  what  the  government  does.” 

“What  country  is  that  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Persia,  where  the  Shah  himself  is  the  only  law¬ 
making  power.  He  lays  down  the  law  to  the  people  and 
then  has  men  to  go  around  and  chop  off  the  heads  of  those 
who  are  not  pleased  with  it.” 

“Oh,  come  off,”  said  Terry.  “I’m  pretty  well  posted 
about  Persia  and  I  never  read  of  anybody  having  his  head 
cut  off  for  that.” 

i 

“Of  course  not,  the  people  all  have  sense  enough  to  be 
pleased.” 

“Ah!”  ejaculated  Terry,  “I  didn’t  think  of  that.  The 
truth  is  that  old  fellow  in  the  smoker  back  there  kinder  be¬ 
fuddled  my  thinker  to-day.  If  I  could  get  hold  of  his  ad¬ 
dress,  I’d  lie  awake  nights  thinking  up  some  plan  to  get 
even  with  him,  and  then  follow  him  up.” 

“Well,  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  was  caught.” 

“Ho,  I  had  company,  but  I’m  the  worst  stuck  of  the  lot. 
The  whole  house  fell  right  on  top  of  me.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  think  the  lesson  was  worth  what  it 
cost?” 

“Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  didn’t  come  out  to  buy  lessons  to¬ 
day,  at  fifty  dollars  per  lesson.” 

Fred  was  two  seats  farther  ahead  of  Terry  and  Melville, 
and  in  front  of  him  sat  an  old  lady  with  a  little  ten-year  old 
girl  alongside  of  her.  He  noticed  that  they  were  both  cry¬ 
ing,  and  searching  their  dresses  all  the  time,  as  if  trying  to 
find  something  that  had  been  lost  or  mislaid.  He  watched 
them  for  some  time  and  noticed  the  old  lady  wring  her 
hands,  and  shake  her  head,  as  though  in  much  distress.  At 
last  he  could  stand  it  no  Longer,  so  he  leaned  forward, 
touched  the  little  girl  on  her  shoulder,  and  asked: 

“Little  girl,  what’s  the  matter?  Have  you  lost  any¬ 
thing?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  spoke  up  quickly.  “Grandmamma  has 
lost  our  money  and  our  tickets,  and  the  conductor  is  going 
to  put  us  off  at  the  next  station.” 

Just  then  the  old  lady  turned,  looked  at  him,  and  said: 

“T  really  don’t  know  what  to  do.  I  bought  two  tickets 
for  Chill icothc,  Ohio,  and  had  eleven  dollars  left  in  my 
purse,  and  when  the  conductor  asked  for  the  tickets  I 
couldn’t  find  either.  I’m  afraid  I  was  cither  robbed  or 
dropped  them  in  getting  on  the  train.” 
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The  tears  were  running  down  the  old  lady’s  face  and  Fred 
knew  instinctively  that  she  was  not  shamming. 

“Don't  worry,  madam,”  he  said;  “I’ll  see  that  the  con¬ 
ductor  doesn’t  put  you  off.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  sir!”  and  the  little  girl 
reached  her  hand  over  at  Fred,  who  took  it  and  held  it  in 
his,  saying,  as  he  did  so : 

“Surely  you  couldn’t  expect  that  gentlemen  in  the  car 
would  see  a  little  girl  and  her  grandmother  put  off  the 
train.” 

“Why,  we  don’t  know  anybody  on  the  train,”  said  the 
little  girl. 

“No,  dear.  That  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  You  and 
your  grandma  can  go  right  straight  on  to  Chillicothe.” 

The  old  lady  was  crying  softly  to  herself,  while  Fred  and 
the  little  girl  were  talking,  and  in  a  little  while  the  train 
slowed  up  and  the  conductor,  followed  by  the  brakeman, 
came  in.  The  brakeman  picked  up  a  big,  heavy  grip,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  old  lady,  and  the  conductor  said : 

“Come,  madam,  I’m  very  sorry,  but  I  have  to  obey  or¬ 
ders.” 

“Put  that  grip  down,  brakeman,”  said  Fred.  “What 
is  the  fare  for  this  lady  and  her  little  girl,  conductor?” 

“Well,  as  she  hasn’t  a  ticket,  she  can  pay  fare  only  to  the 
end  of  the  road,  and  there  she’ll  have  to  buy  a  ticket  the  rest 
of  the  trip.  I’m  a  ticket  collector,  not  a  seller.” 

“Very  well,  how  much  money  do  you  want  to  the  end  of 
the  road?” 

The  conductor  told  him  and  Fred  paid  him  the  money, 
and  the  two  were  given  a  coupon  to  show  that  they  had 
paid  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kindness,” 

said  the  old  lady.  “If  you  will  give  me  your  name,  I  will 

try  to  have  my  son,  the  father  of  this  little  girl,  send  you 

the  monev.” 

•/ 

“Is  he  a  rich  man?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  sir.  All  he  owns  in  the  world  is  a  little  home;  but 
he’s  a' good  hard-working  man.”  / 

“Well,  is  he  good  to  his  mother?” 

“Yes,  yes;  no  mother  ever  had  a  better  son.” 

“All  right,  then.  I  won’t  giv6  you  my  name,  madam; 
and  here’s  money  to  see  you  through.  I’m  going  to  get  off 
at  Springfield.  Just  tell  your  son  that  a  young  chap,  who 
loves  his  mother,  saw  to  it  that  his  mother  wasn’t  put  off  the 
train.” 

The  old  lady  turned  in  her  seat  and  looked  Fred  squarely 
in  the  face  for  several  minutes.  Then  she  ask%I : 

“Have  you  a  mother?” 

“Yes,  madam ;  and  I  think  I  have  the  best  mother  in  the 
world.” 

“Then  give  me  her  name  and  let  me  write  to  her  and 
tell  her  I  think  she  has  the  best  son  of  any  mother  living.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  that,”  and  then  on  second  thought 
he  said  to  her: 

“Well,  T  don’t  mind.  My  name  is  Terry  Olcott  and  I 
live  at  Fredonia,  New  York.” 

“Can  you  remember  that  name,  dear?”  the  old  lady 
asked  of  her  little  granddaughter. 


“Oh,  yes,”  the  child  answered. 

“Well,  let’s  hear  you  repeat  it,”  and  she  repeated  the 
name  and  address,  showing  that  she  had  it  all  right. 

“That’s  right,”  he  laughed.  “Now,  give  me  yours,  little 
girl. 

“My  name  is  Emma  Merwin.” 

“And  you  live  at  Chillicothe?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  replied. 

“All  right,  Emma.  I’ll  remember.  I’m  very  fond  of 
little  girls,  and  of  course,  the  older  they  get  the  better  I 
like  them.  I  think  you  are  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a  very 
pretty  young  lady,  and  if  I  should  happen  to  come  to  see 
you  when  you  become  a  young  lady,  you  won’t  set  the  dog 
on  me,  will  you  ?” 

“Oh,  my!  no,  sir,”  she  laughed.  “We’s  got  a  dog  at 
home;  but  if  you’ll  let  me  know  when  you  are  coming,  I’ll 
tie  him  up.” 

“All  right,  Emma,  I’ll  let  you  know,  and  If  I  should 
write  a  letter  to  you  some  day,  will  you  answer  it?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“All  right,  you  won’t  let  her  forget  her  promise,  will 
you,  grandma?” 

The  motherly  old  lady  was  smiling  through  her  tears  all 
the  time  Fred  was  talking  to  the  little  girl. 

By  and  by  the  train  approached  Springfield,  and  as  it 
was  slowing  up  the  brakeman  .called  out  the  name  of  the 
town. 

“  I  have  to  get  off  here,  now,”  said  he,  rising  and  extend¬ 
ing  his  hand  to  the  old  lady,  who,  of  course,  shook  it  warm¬ 
ly  and  gratefully.  Then  he  turned  to  the  little  girl,  and 
while  holding  her  hand  in  his,  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 

“By  George!”  said  Terry,  “kissing  her  for  her  mother, 
old  man?” 

“No,  that’s  her  grandmother,”  laughed  Fred,  as  he 
turned  and  followed  him  and  Melville  out  of  die  car. 

“Well,  you  are  very  familiar  on  short  acquaintance,” 
Terry  remarked. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  She’s  a  little  girl,  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  made,”  and  that’s  all  he  would  tell  Terry  about  what 
had  happened.  , 

It  was  not  until  several  weeks  later,  that  the  Olcotts  of 
Fredonia  found  out  about  it.  The  dear  old  grandmother 
had  written  to  Mrs.  Olcott  what  her  son.  Terry,  had  done 
for  her  on  the  train ;  and  she  spoke  so  highly  of  him,  and 
expressed  so  many  kind  wishes  for  his  future,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  her  on  having  such  a  son,  that  she  proceeded  to 
ask  Terry  about  it. 

Ternr  was  surprised  and  denied  that  he  had  done  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  When  he  read  the  letter  he  exclaimed: 

By  George!  that  s  some  of  Freds  work.  I  remember 
nov  seeing  him  talking  to  the  old  lady  and  the  little  girl : 
and  1 11  uager  Evelyn  s  parrot  against  a  crow,  that  he  gave 
them  my  name.” 

“That’s  just  like  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  with  a  soft  light  in 
her  eyes,  and  cheeks  glowing;  “but  you  would  have  done 
the  same  thing,  brother.”  * 

^  es,  I  believe  T  would.  But  at  the  same  time  I  don't 
vnnt  to  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  it,  and  now,  just  to 
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get  even  with  liim,  I’m  going  to  sit  down  and  write  to  them, 
give  the  whole  snap  away,  and  make  her  write  to  Fred’s 
mother.” 

But  returning  to  Springfield,  the  two  boys  got  off  there 
and  stopped  over  one  day  with-  Melville,  who  entertained 
them  royally,  introduced  them  to  his  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters,  who  were  highly  charmed  with  them.  It  turned  out 
that  one  of  the  Melville  girls  remembered  the  Fred  Fear- 
not  Baseball  Nine  having  played  a  game  in  Springfield 
and  beat  the  home  team. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  the  boys,  and  we  had  a  royal 
good  time  here,  too.” 

“Well,  who  was  that  beautiful  mascot  who  was  with  the 
nine  at  the  time  ?  Everybody  was  talking  about  her,  and  I 
saw  in  the  papers  the  next  day  that  while  she  was  seated 
on  the  grand  stand  she  called  out  to  you  to  put  out  one  of 
our  nine  who  was  at  the  bat,  and  you  replied,  ‘Yes,  sweet¬ 
heart.’  ”  x 

“ Great  Scott !  what  a  memory !”  he  laughed.  “I  remem¬ 
ber  that  well,  and  I  put  him  out,  too.” 

“Yes,  so  you  did ;  but  don’t  dodge  my  question.  Who  was 
she  ?” 

“She  was  my  friend,  Terry’s  sister,”  he  replied.  “She 
was  with  us  on  that  trip  and  didn’t  let  us  lose  a  game  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season.” 

“She’s  a  beautiful  girl,”  said  the  young  lady.  “I  got 
a  good  look  at  her  through  my  opera  glass.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Terry.  “Our  boys  insisted  on  her 
going  with  us,  claiming  that  they  wouldn’t  win  a  game 
without  her.” 

Girl-like,  the  two  Melville  sisters  were  quite  anxious  to 
find  out  if  she  was  Fred’s  sweetheart;  and  again  one  of 
them  twitted  him  about  calling  her  sweetheart  during  the 
game  there. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed'  Fred.  “Every  fellow  in 
the  team  called  her  sweetheart,  and  the  last  one  of  them 
would  have  died  for  her  for  she  was  kind  to  everybody.  She 
is  what  we  call  a  typical  Americn  girl,  bright,  witty  and  as 
good  as  she  is  beautiful.  Now,  Terry,  old  man,  don’t  you 
tell  her  I  said  that.” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  \jaughed  Terry. 

“Yes,  yes;  tell  her.  When  a  young  man  says  such  a  nice 
thing  as  that  about  a  girl,  she  ought  to  know  it.” 

“Well,  I’d  say  the  same  thing  to  you  if  I  wasn’t  afraid 
of  giving  offence,”  put  in  Fred. 

“My!”  exclaimed  the  elder  of  the  two  girls,  “no  girl 
objects  to  a  compliment.” 

“Not  even  from  strangers?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  we’re  not  strangers.  We  saw  you  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  know  more  about  you  than  you  think  we  do,  and, 
of  course,  when  you  come  to  Springfield  again,  we  would 
certainly  feel  offended  if  you  didn’t  call  or  stop  with  us.” 

“Thank  you,  thank  you;  you  are  returning  the  compli¬ 
ment  with  overwhelming  force.  I  assure  you  that  if  I 
f.ver  -top  in  the  city  again,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  call  on  you 
aod  your  brother,  for  wo  find  him  a  Yale  man,  with  a  lot 
of  sporting  blood  in  him.” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed,  “he  paid  pretty  dearly  for  his 
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sporting  blood,  too;  for  he  backed  the -Springfield  Nine 
when  you  played  against  it.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  that,”  laughed  Fred,  turning  to 
Melville.  “How  is  it  that  you  didn’t  mention  that?” 

“Because  it  is  rathef*  a  sore  spot,”  Melville  answered. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry;  “I  felt  that  way  myself  about  the 
old  man  with  that  bottle  of  cold  coffee,  on  the  train.” 

Melville  laughed  so  heartily  over  Terry’s  allusion  to  the 
incident  on  the  smoking  car  that  the  sisters  insisted  on 
hearing  the  story. 

“I  don’t  think  I’d  better  tell  it,”  he  said;  “for  it  made 
Olcott  very  sick.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  tell  it,”  said  Fred,  and  he  did. 

The  girls  enjoyed  the  story  immensely,  after  which  Fred 
and  Terry  entertained  them  wrth  many  college  songs,  with 
which  they  were  highly  delighted. 

They  retired  at  a  late  hour;  but  before  they  slept  they 
agreed  that  Melville  was  a  royal  good  fellow,  and  that  his 
two  sisters  were  pretty  and  entertaining. 

The  next  day,  before  they  left,  they  both  invited  Mel¬ 
ville  and  his  sisters  to  visit  them  whenever  they  came 
East, ‘and  they  promised  to  do  so,  after  which  they  took  the 
train  for  New  York.  Of  course  Terry  would  not  permit 
Fred  to  pass  through  Fredonia  without  stopping. 

“Well,  well,”  said  Evelyn,  when  they  reached  the  Olcott 
home,  “you’ve  brought  brother  home  at  last,  have  you?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  wired  me  to  do  so,  and  that’s 
why  I  stopped.  I  think  he’s  in  just  as  good  condition  as 
he  was  when  he  left,  but  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  left 
his  heart  in  Springfield.” 

“In  Springfield!  Does  he  know  any  young  lady  in 
Springfield  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “he  knows  two  of  them,  two  sisters, 
beautiful  girls,  both  of  them.  Their  brother  is  a  Yale  man, 
by  the  name  of  Melville.” 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,”  said  Terry,  “don’t  go  to  making 
trouble  for  me,  or  I’ll  give  you  away.  I  saw  you  kiss  a  girl 
on  the  train.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  that  doesn’t  count,  for  she  was  only  ten 
years  old.” 

“You  are  turning  politician,  Fred,”  laughed  Evelyn. 
“You’ll  soon  be  going  around  and  kissing  all  the  babies  and 
little  children.” 

“Well,  if  I  don’t  kiss  anything  but  the  girl  children, 
that’s  all  right,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  yes;  if  their  faces  are  clean.” 

“Well,  there’s  only  one  girl  whom  I  will  kiss  with  a  dirty 
face,”  he  retorted,  alluding  to  an  incident  on  a  former 
visit  to  Fredonia,  which  caused  Evelyn  to  blush  and  laugh 
quite  heartily. 

“You  boys  have  been  making  quite  a  reputation  in 
catching  train  robbers,”  remarked  Mrs.  Olcott.  “I  want 
you  to  tell  us  about  it.” 

“I  thought  you’d  ask  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’m  not 
going  to  tell  you  a  thing  about  it,  but  T’ve  cut  accounts  of 
it  from  a  half  dozen  papers,  expressly  to  give  to  you,  so  you 
can  read  them  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  telling  the  old 
story  over  the  hundredth  time.” 
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“That’s  mean,”  said  Evelyn.  “We  would  rather  hear  it 
from  your  own  lips.” 

“  Yes,  just  to  see  if  you  cam  catch  us  telling  contradictory 
stories.  The  papers  have  gfl«t  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
You'll  see  several  versions  of  it,  and  you  can  take  your 
choice.” 

“What  an  aggravating  boy  you  are,  Fred.  I  think  you 
take  more  delight  in  teasing  one  than  anybody  I  ever  knew.” 

“Oh,  well,  there’s  only  one  sort  of  story  I  want  to  tell 
whenever  I  come  to  Fredonia ,  old  girl,  and  that  is  to  get  you 
off  into  a  quiet  corner  and  repeat  the  old,  old  story  that 
Adam  told  Eve  while  strolling  through  the  shady  walks  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.” 

“I  don't  like  Adam’s  stories,”  she  pouted.  “He  was  an 
old  rascal.  He  went  back  ovi  Eve  and  laid  all  the  blame  on 
her.  Just  like  a  man!” 

“Well,  I  never  exactly  approved  of  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  he  and  his  descendants  have 
been  trying  to  make  up  for  i:t  ever  since.  He  took  her  along 
with  him  when  he  was  tired  out  of  the  Garden,  and  stuck  to 
her  pretty  well,  and  I  guess  his  descendants  will,  to  the 
end  of  time.” 


•CHAPTER  IV. 

TERRY  OLCOTT  AND  EVELYN*  ACCOMPANY  FRED  TO  NEW  YORK. 

While  at  Fredonia  Fred  and  Terry  -read  a  good  deal 
about  the  coming  games  between  Harvard  and  Yale  in  the 
newspapers  and  noticed  that  the  majority  of  them  pre¬ 
dicted  the  ut'ter  defeat  of  Old  Eli. 

Said  one  paper: 

“Harvard  has  a  score  to  settle  with  Yale.  Stung  by  her 
unparalleled  defeat  in  the  great  tournament  eighteen 
months  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  that  splendid  young 
athlete,  Fearnot,  her  athletic  clubs  have  trained  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Fearnot  is  not 
there  now  and  unfortunately  for  Yale  she  has  no  one  to 
take  his  place.” 

“Say,  Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  when  he  read  it, 
“here's  something  I’m  going  to  cut  out  and  paste  away  in 
my  hat,  for  it  is  the  best  compliment  I  think  I  ever  re¬ 
ceived  in  my  life,”  and  he  showed  it  to  his  chum 

“That  is  a  good  one,”  said  Terry,  “and  well  worth  keep¬ 
ing,  for  it  comes  from  a  high  source  and  isn't  paid  for,  like 
the  majority  of  puffs.”  , 

“That's  why  I  appreciate  it  so  much,”  returned  Fred. 
“Both  of  us  have  had  a  great  many  very  complimentary 
things  written  about  us,  but  that  is  the  best  one  yet,”  and 
lie  took  out  his  pocket  knife  and  clipped  it  from  the  paper. 

A  little  later  Evelyn,  in  looking  over  the  paper,  saw  that 
something  had  been  cut  out,  and,  like  a  true  daughter  of 
Eve,  was  eager  to  know  what  it  was.  She  went  to  Terrv 
with  it  and  asked  : 


“Brother,  did  you  cut  out  this?” 

“No,  Fred  did  it.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“Oh,  it’s  where  some  fellow  roasted  him,  making  him 
look  small  and  cheap,  and  he  didn’t  want  you  to  see  it. 
Don't  tell  him  1  told  you,  though.” 

“Well,  I  vvant  to  see  it/’  she  protested,  “and  I'm  going  to 
ask  Fred  to  let  me  read  it.” 

Before  she  could  find  him  Terry  posted  Fred  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  be  unable  to  find  it  among  the  things  in  his 
pocket. 

“All  right,”  he  laughed,  and  when  Evelyn  asked  him 
about  it  he,  of  course,  drew  the  letters  out  of  his  pocket  and 
searched  his  clothes  thoroughly  and  was  unable  to  find  it. 

“Now,  Fred,”  she  protested/  “you  know  where  that  clip¬ 
ping  is.  I  want  to  see  it.” 

“Why,  don’t  you  see  I’m  doing  my  best  to  find  it?” 

“No,  you  dop.’t  want  me  to  see  it.” 

“Why  should  I  not  want  you  to  see  it  ?”  he  asked.  “Since 
it’s  been  published  in  the  paper  it’s  public  property  and 
everybody  can  read  it  who  wants  to.  It  wasn’t  anything  of 
much  consequence,  anyway.” 

“Oh,  you  cut  it  out  just  a)  keep  me  from  seeing  it. 
Somebody’s  been  roasting  you  and  you  don’t  want  us  to  find 
out  what  a  bad  boy  you  are.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  way  you  look  at  it  and  you  really 
think  1  am  a  bad  boy,  why  not  be  a  good  friend  to  me  and 
close  your  eyes  to  my  faults?” 

She  turned  away  from  him  and  about  twenty  minutes 
later  was  seen  leaving  the  house,  going  over  to  Mary  Ham¬ 
ilton's,  where  she  knew  she  could  find  a  copy  of  the  paper. 
When  she  came  back  she  had  tlie  clipping  and  saw  at  once 
that  Fred  and  Terry  had  been  teasing  her. 

She  said  nothing  to  them  about  it  on  her  return  to  the 
house,  but  the  next  day  Fred  discovered  it  and  pasted  it  on 
her  fan.  *  I  , 

“What’s  that  you’ve  stuck  on  your  fan?"  he  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  simply  that  little  roasting  you  got  in  the  paper 
the  other  day,”  she  laughed.  “You  and  Terry  are  pretty 
bright  boys,  but  you  don't  fool  this  little  girl  very  much.” 

“Bless  you,  no,”  he  laughed.  “The  man  who  can  fool 
that,  little  head  of  yours  hasn't  been  born  vet.” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  take  you  a  long  time  to  find  that  out, 
but  what’s  the  matter  with  you  and  Terrv,  anvway?  Why 
do  you  try  to  tease  me  over  little  things  that  are  not  worth 
teasing  one  about?  If  you  and  brother  have  the  idea  in 
your  minds  that  I  am  not  interested  in  such  things,  the 
sooner  you  get  rid  of  it  the  better.” 

Veil,  I  didn’t  know  that  you  were  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  concerning  myself.  Terry's  name  wasn’t  mentioned 
in  that  at  all." 

“How  innocent  you  are!”  she  laughed.  “How  unsophis¬ 
ticated,  and,  to  use  a  more  common  expression,  how  ex¬ 
ceedingly  green  you  must  be  to  think  that  such  a  remark 
as  that  would  draw'  from  me  any  expression  of  mv  interest 
in  you  or  anything  concerning  you.  You  must  think  that 
l  am  a  kitten,  who  would  play  with  and  run  after  any  Kail 
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of  vara  that  you  mtoht  roll  across  the  floor.  I  confess  that 
you  do  amuse  me  sometimes."  > 

"Thank  you  for  the  admission,"  said  he.  “I  am  ex 
tremelv  fortunate  in  knowing  that  I  can  amuse  you  some¬ 
times." 

**0h,  ves,  I  don't  mind  admitting  it.  You  have  amused 
me  a  good  many  times.’’  .  ' 

"Well,  see  here,  old  girl,  what’s  the  matter  with  making 
me  your  court  jester  the  rest  of  your  life?" 

"Oh,  I’m  afraid  you’d  become  monotonous.  You  must 
display  a  little  more  versatility  before  1  give  you  that  ap 
pointment.  The  same  old  things  will  cease  to  amuse  after 
a  while.” 

“Great  Scott !  I’ll  have  to  buy  a  book  on  jokes  and 
jests,  you’re  so  fickle  and  hard  to  please.  I’m  almost  a 
confirmed  victim  of  insomnia  lying  awake  of  nights  trying 
to  think  up  something  to  interest  and  amuse  you,  and  I  m 
afraid  that  if  my  failure  continues  I  will  be  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  my  youth  with  my  own  hand.  ’ 

“Well,  if  you  do,”  she  laughed,  ‘Til  treasure  your  mem¬ 
ory  and  always  think  of  you  as  a  poor  fellow  who  didn  t 

know  how  to  do  the  best  he  could.” 

“That’s  cruelty  to  animals  with  a  vengeance !”  exclaimed 
Fred.  “You  admit  that  while  I  didn’t  know  hoff,  I  did  the 
best  I  could,  and  yet  cruelly  withhold  from  me  a  little  in¬ 
struction  as  to  how  I  could  do>  better.  If  you  d  only  tell  me 
now  what  to  do  to  interest  and  amuse  you,  I  am  sure  I 
would  do  my  very  best  to  follow  every  hint.” 

“Excuse  me,  I’m  no  teacher/’ 

Just  then  Mrs.  Olcott  joined  them  and  their  badinage 

ceased. 

They  were  out  on  the  piazza,  still  talking  and  laughing 
when  a  telegraph  messenger  arrived  at  the  gate  with  a 

despatch  for  Fred  Fearnot. 

“A  despatch  for  me,  eh?”  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  wonder 
if  they’re  calling  me  home,”  and  he  tore  open  the  yellow 
envelope  and  read : 


lovers  propose  to  them,  and  Fred  looked  up  quickly  and 

remarked  that  he  hadn  t  said  anything. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Evelyn  saw  the  point  and  fairly 
screamed  with  laughter,  after  which  she  returned  to  Terry, 


saying: 


U  1 


■»> 


“There’s  a  committee  from  the  senior  class  of  Yale  here 
to  see  you.  Y  ou  had  better  come  down  at  once. 

(Signed) 


“Father. 


“Oh,  my !  That’s  so  sudden  !”  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

“Why,  I  didn’t  say  anything,”  said  Fred,  looking  up  at 
her  quickly,  at  which  Mrs.  Olcott  fairly  screamed  with 
laughter,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  Terry,  who  had  just 
come  down  from  his  room. 

Fred,  too,  laughed  until  he  was  almost  hysterical,  while 
Evelyn ?stood  watching  all  three  in  unfeigned  surprise. 
“Why.  what  in  the  world  are  you  all  laughing  at?  ’  she 

asked,  and  they  laughed  heartier  than  ever. 

“Well,  I  think  it’s  mean,”  she  said,  “that  you  won  t  let 
me  know  where  the  laugh  comes  in  so  I  can  laugh,  too.’ 

“Oh  you  ninn)^’  laughed  her  mother.  “Didn’t  you  say, 
wheD  Fred  read  that  dispatch,  ‘Oh,  my!  That’s  so  sud¬ 


den*: 


“Yes,  but  what’s  funny  about  that?” 

that’s  just  what  nine  out  of  ten  girls  say  when  their 


Brother,  you  ought  to  defend  your  sister.  He  actually 
had  the  impudence  to  think  that  1  was  trying  to  entrap 
him  into  a  proposal  and  he  actually  refused  me  before  I 

did.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  take  him  out  behind  the  barn 
and  shoot  him.” 

No,  don’t  kill  him,  but  thrash  some  of  the  conceit  out  of 
him.  I  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing  evnn  to  save  myself  from 
being  an  old  maid  ninety  years  old.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  never  be  an  old  maid.,”  Fred  laughed,  for 
I  hereby  pledge  you  my  honor  as  a  man  that  rather  than 
see  you  doomed  to  such  a  terrible  fate  I’ll  buy  a  husband 
for  you  myself.” 

“Thank  you ;  if  husbands  have  to  be  bought  I’m  able  to 
buy  one  without  any  assistance  -  from  you,  Mr.  Fearnot.  . 
But  what  are  you  standing  here  talking  nonsense  for.*' 
Why  don’t -you  telegraplYto  your  father  to  send  those  Yhle 
boys  up  here?” 

“Good,  good,”  laughed  Terry  ;  “just  the  thing,  Fred. 
Wire  the  judge  to  send  them  up  here/’  t 

“Oh,  that  would  be  discourteous.  It  may  be  that  I  m  not 
personally  acquainted  with  any  of  them  and  they  might 
construe  it  as  an  insult  and  take  the  next  train  for  home.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  for  that,”  said  Terry,  “for  I  was  just 
making  up  a  trip  on  our  wheels  out  to  the  lake  for  to¬ 
morrow.” 

What’s  the  matter  with  your  gomg  down  with  me?” 
Fred  asked  in  turn. 

“There  it  is,”  put  in  Evelyn;  “both  going  away  again. 
What  a  pity  you  two  boys  can’t  get  married  and  set  up 
housekeeping  together !” 

Well,  we  could  run  a  bachelor’s  hull  splendidly.  We 
have  in  the  past  and  the  longer  we  live,  the  better  we  know 
how.” 

“What  the  deuce  do  those  Yale  fellows  want  ?”  Fred. 
“Hanged  if  I  know,  Terry.  The/re  members  of  the 
senior  class,  it  seems,  from  father’s  dispatch,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  want  me  to  help  them  out  in  -their  contest 
with  Harvard  as  a  trainer  for  some  of  them.” 

Great  Scott!  I  guess  that’s  it,  Fred.  Hanged  if  I 
don’t  go  down  with  you.” 

Say,  Evelyn,”  said  Fred,  turning  suddenly  around  and 
confronting  her,  “what’s  the  matter  with  your  going  down 
with  us  and  paying  a  visit  to  mother  ?  Ytou  know  she’s  very 
fond  of  you  and  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you. 

“Oh,  my!  I  couldn’t  get  ready  in  time  for  the  next 
train,”  and  she  turned  and  looked  at  her  mother. 

Fred  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  turning  to  Terry,  asked: 

When  does  the  next  train  going  to  the  city  pass  here?” 
“Three  o’clock,”  said  Terry. 

“Three  o’clock,  eh?  Why,  that  gives  you  nearly  four 
lours,”  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Olcott,  added :  “Lot  her 


hi 
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go  with  us.  The  poor  girl  never  has  a  chance  to  go  any¬ 
where.” 

“No/'  laughed  Mrs.  Olcott,  “never  goes  anywhere  at  all. 
Sho  never  went  to  England  and  France  with  you  boys; 
never  went  all  over  the  United  States  with  your  baseball 
nine;  never  went  up  to  Dedham  Lake  on  a  summer  picnic; 
never  ran  away  with  you  way  up  above  the  clouds  in  a 
wild  balloon.  What  a  pity  that  a  poor  girl  has  to  stay  at 
home  all  the  time !” 

“Well,  let  her  go  this  once,  anyway.  Run  upstairs  and 
pack  your  trunk  quick,  Evelyn/’ 

“May  I  go,  mother?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.  It’s  very  seldom  you  ever  get  a 
chance  to  go  outside  the  yard.” 

Evelyn  flew  upstairs  and  began  packing  her  trunk  faster 
than  she  had  ever  done -before  in  her  life. 

Fred  turned  to  her  mother  and  said : 

“You’re  a  good  mother  to  your  children  and  they  are 
good  to  you.  I  feel  as  though  I  was  one  of  the  children 
myself,  and  you  haven’t  a  boy  that  would  rob  a  bird’s  nest 
%  quicker  than  I  would.” 

“Well,”  she  laughed,  “if  I  should  hear  of  one  of  my 
boys  robbing  a  bird’s  nest  I’d  take  my  slipper  to  him.” 

“That’s  right,”  he  said,  “but  there  are  very  few  boys  who 
run  home  and  tell  their  mother  that  they’ve  been  robbing  a 
bird's  nest,”  and  he  turned  and  looked  suspiciously  at 
Terry,  who  made  a  sign  of  silence  to  him. 

'  “Oh,  you  two  boys  are  too  laTge  to  be  slippered  now,” 
she  laughed.  “I  know  there  are  a  good  many  sins  which 
you  boys  have  committed,  for  which  punishment  would 
now  be  too  late.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “we  plead  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions.” 

“Xow,  Terry,”  said  Mrs.  Olcott,  “you’re  taking  Evelyn 
down  to  New  York  without  an  invitation  from  Fred’s 
mother,  and - ” 

“Stop  right  there,  now,”  said  Fred,  interrupting  her  and 
placing  his  hand  over  her  mouth  ;  “an  invitation  from  me  is 
one  ffom  my  mother,  and  she  told  Evelyn  the  last  time 
she  saw  her  that  she  would  always  be  glad  to  see  her  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  her  come  and  make  her  home  with 
her  whenever  she  felt  like  it.  I  know  what  mother  thinks 
of  Evelyn  and  that  she  has  a  warm  corner  in  her  heart  for 
her.” 

“Yes,  if  I  didn't  think  so  1  wouldn’t  consent  for  her  to 
go.”  1  ^ 

An  hour  later  Evelyn  came  downstairs,  dressed  for  the 
trip  and  her  trunk  packed.  Her  face  was  flushed  from  her 
hurried  exertion. 

“Are  you  all  ready?”  Fred  asked  her. 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  am.” 

“Well,  well,  well ;  it’s  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  saw 
a  girl  or  woman  ahead  of  time  about  dressing  up  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Why,  you're  more  than  two  hours  ahead  of  the 
train.  What  a  jewel  you  are !” 

“Well,  T’m  glad  to  get  a  little  praise  from  you,”  she  re¬ 
torted  ;  “better  to  be  two  hours  ahead  of  time  than  two 


minutes  behind,  for  then  you  and  Terry  would  never  let  me 
hear  the  last  of  it.” 

When  they  went  over  to  the  station  Fred  went  into  the 
telegraph  office  and  wired  to  his  mother  that  Terry  and 
his  sister  were  coming  down  with  him.  He  also  wired  to 
his  father,  who  informed  the  committee  of  Yale  boys  of  his 
coming. 

Much  to  his  surprise,  Mrs.  Fearnot  met  them  in  her 
carriage  at  the  Grand  Central  Station.  Fred  was  about  to 
lead  them  out  to  the  street  cars  when  the  coachman  met 
him  and  told  him  the  carriage  was  there. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  and  he  led  Evelyn  out  to  the  car¬ 
riage. 

On  seeing  his  mother,  he  sprang  inside,  kissed  her  and 
exclaimed : 

“You  dear,  sweet  old  girl !  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come 
out  to  meet  us.” 

“Why,  you  didn’t  think  I  would  leave  Evelyn  to  come 
to  the  house  in  the  street  cars,  did  you  ?”  his  mother  asked, 
as  he  backed  out  of  the  carriage  and  assisted  Evelyn  in. 

She  greeted  Evelyn  with  the  warmest  cordiality,  catch¬ 
ing  her  in  her  arms  and  kissing  her,  saying  how  glad  she 
was  to  see  her,  and  that  she  loved  her  for  her  own  sake. 

“I  guess  somebody  else  does  that,  too,  mother,”  laughed 
Fred,  as  he  and  Terry  entered  the  carriage  and  sat  oppo¬ 
site  them. 

On  the  drive  to  the  residence,  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked  Eve¬ 
lyn  about  all  the  members  of  her  family  and  then  added : 

“Really  I  will  have  to  devise  some  plan  to  keep  you  here 
with  me,  as  Fred  is  almost  becoming  a  stranger  in  the 
household,  and  I  think  if  you  were  here  he  would  stay  at 
home  more  than  he  does.” 

“Oh,  you  want  to  keep  Terry  here,”  returned  Evelyn, 
“for  they  are  in  Fredonia  but  a  few  days  before  they 
are  off  together  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time.  You 
can’t  lay  any  of  the  blame  on  me,  for  I  do  my  very  best  to 
keep  them  at  home.” 

“Say,  mother,”  called  Fred,  “what  in  the  world  do  those 
Yale  boys  want  of  me?” 

“Indeed,  I  don’t  know,”  she  replied.  “They  are  waiting 
here  for  jmu  and  seem  to  be  extremely  anxious  to  see  you. 
They  will  be  at  the  house  this  evening.” 

“Then  we’ll  soon  know  what  they  want."  he  remarked. 

•/ 

They  reached  home,  after  a  short  ride,  and  Evelyn  was 
given  the  finest  room  in  the  house  and  a  half  hour  later 
they  met  Judge  Fearnot  at  the  supper  table. 

Like  his  wife,  the  judge  was  very  much  in  love  with 
Evelyn.  She  won  his  heart  at  the  great  games  at  Yale, 
where  her  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  Fred  was  at  the 
highest  pitch  when  everything  seemed  to  be  going  against 
him.  He  had  often  remarked  to  his  wife  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  unshaken  faith  in  all  his  life. '  When  sho 
entered  the  dining  room  he  arose,  clasped  her  hand  in  his. 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  saying: 

“I'm  glad  to  see  you  again,  little  girl.” 

In  her  loving,  affectionate  wav  she  put  an  arm  around 
his  neck  and  romrned  his  welcoming  salute,  as  a  daughter 
would  salute  her  father.  He  led  her  to  a  seat  at  the  table 
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In  his  side,  remarking  that  he  thought  she  had  been  both¬ 
ered  enough  hv  his  bow  and  that  he  would  look  out  for  her 
awhile  himself. 

"That's  right,"  she  said;  “set  him  a  good  ,exa tuple,  for 
he  comes  up  to  Fredonia  just  to  take  brother  away  some¬ 
where." 

"\es,  yes,  just  like  a  boy;  he  doesn't  know  a  good  thing 
when  he  sees  it.” 

"The  deuce  I  don't !"  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  brought  the 
good  thing  along  with  me,  didn't  I  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  turning  to  Mrs.  Fearnot.  “I  must 
apologize  for  my  unexpected  visit.  Both  of  them  insisted 
on  my  coming  down  with  them  and  they  gave  me  but 
two  or  three  hours  to  pack  up  my  trunk.  Mother  demurred 
at  first,  saying  that  I  was  coming  without  an  invitation 
from  you.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

> 

FRED  AND  TERRY  ARE  INVITED  TO  OLD  YALE  BY  THE  SENIOR 

CLASS. 

0 

An  hour  or  so  after  the  evening  meal,  three  young 
men,  members  of  the  senior  class  of  Yale,  called  at  the 
Fearnot  residence,  and  were  ushered  into  the  parlor.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  them,  Fred  recognized  one,  who  was  a 
sophomore  when  he  was  at  Yale  himself.  His  name  was 
Wellington,  and  he  rushed  forward  with  a  welcoming 
greeting. 

Wellington  at  once  introduced  him  to  the  others,  whose 
names  were  Tichenor  and  Hardy.  He  then  introduced 
Terry  as  his  old  chum  in  the  senior  class  at  Avon  Acad¬ 
emy.  Evelyn  remained  in  another  room  with  Mrs.  Fearnot. 

“See  here,  Fearnot,”  said  Wellington,  as  soon  as  they 
were  all  seated,  “we’re  up  against  Harvard  again  this 
year,  which  you  perhaps  know  as  well  as  we  do.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “while  I  was  in  St.  Louis,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  heard  a  Yale  man  make  a  wager  with  a  Harvard 
graduate  that  Yale  would  win  a  majority  of  the  games.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  we  want  to  do ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  are 
in  rather  a  bad  shape  to  do  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Haven’t  you  been  training?” 

“Yes;  but  one  of  our  best  all-around  fellows  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  doctor,  who  has  told  him  that  his  life  depends 
on  his  keeping  out  of  it,  as  the  strain  would  kill  him,  and 
the  entire  class  held  a  meeting  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  to  come  down  here  to  try  our  persuasive  powers  on 
you,  to  induce  you  to  take  his  place.” 

“Great  Scott!  Would  Harvard  agree  to  that?” 

“Why,  yes,  both  have  the  right  to  put  in  substitutes,  pro¬ 
vided  they  belong  to  the  alumni.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  But  you  must  recollect  that  I’ve  been 
out  of  training  for  a  good  while,  now.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  there  are  several  weeks  yet,  which 


both  sides  will  devote  to  the  hardest  sort  of  training,  and 
we  are  confident  that  if  you  will  come  in  and  help  us  out, 
we  will  down  Harvard  again,  and  we  don’t  care  a  snap 
what  the  thing  costs  us.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  name  your 
terms.” 

i 

“Well,  if  you  fellows  go  to  talking  about  terms  to  me,  I’ll 
invite  you  to  go  into  the  back  yard  for  a  little  pugilistic  en¬ 
counter,”  said  Fred.  “I  love  old  Y"ale  and  expect  to  re¬ 
main  a  loyal  son  of  Old  Eli  as  long  as  I  live.” 

The  three  Yrale  boys  sprang  to  their  feet,  slapped  each 
other  on  the  back,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  came  very  near 
upsetting  several  chairs. 

“Hold  on,  now,  boys!”  laughed  Fred.  “This  room  is  no 
gymnasium.  Old  Eli’s  boys  can’t  call  on  me  for  a  favor 
that  I  wouldn’t  grant.” 

“Say,”  exclaimed  Tichenor,  “let’s  get  out  of  here  and  go 
where  we  can  whoop  it  up  a  little  bit.  I’d  like  to  turn  my¬ 
self  loose  and  raise  a  roof  somewhere,  for  we’ll  down  Har¬ 
vard  as  sure  as  we  go  up  against  them.” 

“Well,  don’t  go  to  shouting  before  you  get  out  of  the 
woods,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  feel  grateful  to  the  boys  for 
their  confidence  in  me,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  you’ve  got 
to  do  some  hard  work.” 

“Yes,  we  know  that,  and  know,  too,  that  you’re  the  one 
to  make  us  do  hard  work.  What’s  the  matter  with  Olcott 
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coming  along  to  help  you  train  us?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  belong  to  Yrale,”  said  Terry. 

“That’s  all  right,  if  you’ll  come  with  us,  Yale  will  be¬ 
long  to  you.  We’ll  see  that  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent,  and 
that  while  you  are  with  us  you’ll  be  treated  as  though  you 
belonged  to  the  royal  family.  Yrour  reputation  is  about  as 
good  as  Fearnot’s  as  an  all-round  athlete  and  we  want  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  athletic  sports.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  chimed  in  Fred,  “I  accepted  the  invitation 
with  the  expectation!  that  you’d  go  with  me,  and  if  you 
will,  I’ll  see  that  the  boys  have  a  high  old  time  with  you, 
putting  up  all  sorts  of  jobs  on  you,  initiating  you  into  all 
sorts  of  mock  societies,  and  keeping  you  standing  on  your 
head  about  one-half  your  time.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “I’ll  go  along  just  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  try  it.” 

“Good,  good,”  said  the  committee  of  three,  shaking  hands 
with  him,  “you  will  be  our  guest  and  will  be  treated  as 
such  from  the  time  you  reach  there  till  you  leave.  Of 
course  you  will  be  liable  to  interference  by  some  of  the 
sophomores  and  freshmen,  but  the  seniors  will  always  stand 
ready  to  crack  a  head  in  your  defence.” 

“Oh,  you  can  leave  the  cracking  of  the  heads  to  him,” 
laughed  Fred.  “He’d  rather  crack  a  head  than  crack  a 
crib.  He’ll  go  along  just  for  the  ructions.  He  calls  it  a 
sociable  time  when  three  or  four  fellows  jump  on  him  at 
once.  He  can  take  fifteen  scalps  in  fourteen  minutes  and 
then  complain  of  being  tired  doing  nothing.  He’s  a 
graduate  of  Avon  Academy,  and  thinks  itVobligatory  upon 
him  to  sustain  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  institution.” 

“That’s  it,”  laughed  Terry.  “lie  leaves  the  sanguinary 
work  to  me,  while  he  does  all  the  blowing.  He’s  the  bugler 
of  the  Avon  Academy  Alumni,  and  can  outblow  Old  Boreas 
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any  day  in  the  week.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  me  along 
with  him  to  stand  hy  him  when  he  gets  into  trouble.  He’d 
pick  a  tight  with  Goliath,  shirk  out  of  it  and  shove  me  up 
against  him.” 

The  boys  spent  an  hour  there  bantering  each  other  and 
discussing  the  great  struggle  that  was  to  take  place  between 
the  athletic  clubs  of  the  two  colleges.  Fred  learned  that 
the  champion  hurdle  leaper  of  Harvard,  whom  he  was  up 
against  in  the  great  struggle  of  eighteen  months  before, 
was  to  be  with  them  again. 

“No  wonder  Harvard  expects  to  win,”  he  remarked,  when 
he  heard  that.  “That  fellow  has  a  stride  that  is  simply 
marvelous.  He  has  long  limbs  that  seem  to  be  as  elastic  as 
India  rubber.  When  he  reaches  out  to  pace,  each  leg  seems 
to  stretch  out  a  foot  longer.” 

“Still,  for  all  that,  you  beat  him,”  said  Wellington. 

“Yes,  so  I  did,  but  I  had  to  be  carried  into  the  club 
house  on  a  shutter.  He  is  a  man  to  be  feared  and  I  guess  he 
has  been  training  ever  since  that  day  to  get  even  with 
Yale.” 

“Yes,  and  that’s  why  Harvard  is  so  confident.” 

“Say,  said  Tichenor,  “let’s  go  out  to  a  telegraph  office 
and  wire  the  boys  that  both  Fearnot  and  Olcott  will  be 
with  us.  They’ll  wake  up  the  old  town  when  they  get  the 
news.” 

“All  right,”  said  Wellington,  “let’s  go  out.” 

Fred  and  Terry  went  out  with  them,  and  at  the  nearest 
telegraph  office  the  news  was  sent  to  New  Haven,  and  the 
next  morning  it  was  in  the  New  York  dailies  that  the  Yale 
boys  paraded  the  principal  streets  of  New  Haven  the  night 
before,  yelling  like  Indians  and  singing  class  songs.  What 
the  occasion  of  it  was,  was  not  stated,  but  Fred  and  Terry 
understood  it  when  they  read  it  at  the  breakfast  table. 

*  What  did  the  boys  4ant?”  Judge  Fearnot  asked. 

“Oh,  they  wanted  me  to  go  back  to  Yale.” 

“What !  Want  yoit  to  go  to  school  again  ?”  ' 

“No;  they  want  me  to  teach  school,  to  be  a  professor  of 
athletics.”  \ 

“Oh,  yes,  they  want  you  to  help  them  against  Harvard, 
eh?” 

“That’s  it.”  ' 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  his  father  asked. 

“Oh,  Terry  and  I  promised  them  to  go  down  and  help 
them  out.” 

“Why,  brother  isn’t  a  Yale  man!”  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

“No,  but  they  have  extended  to  him  an  invitation  to  go 
down  there  with  me,  as  their  guest,  promising  to  treat  him 
royally  and  pay  all  his  expenses,  and  give  him  a  freshman 
or  a  sophomore  to  thrash  every  morning  before  breakfast.” 

Judge  Fearnot  laughed,  for  he  was  a  Yale  man  himself 
and  knew  what  was  in  store  for  the  two  boys; 

“Tt  will  give  you  a  big  reputation  if  you  beat  Harvard,” 
he  remarked. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot;  “but  what  will  that  sort  of  a 
reputation  bo  worth  to  him  ?” 

“Not  much,  T  confess,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  but 
there’s  nothing  like  keeping  in  touch  with  Old  Yale.  In 


after  life  a  good  deal  of  a  man’s  success  in  his  profession 
comes  to  him  through  such  associations.  I  have  score-  of 
clients  who  came  to  me  solely  because  they  and  I  belonged 
to  the  Alumni  of  Yale.” 

“But  what  will  you  have  to  do  there,  brother?”  Evelyn 

asked. 

But  before  Terry  could  answer  the  question  Fred  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  would  help  him  in  training  the  seniors  for 
their  great  contest  with  Harvard. 

“But  see  here,  Fred,”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked,  “you  surely 
are  not  going  there  as  a  trainer?” 

“By  no  means,  mother.  The  committee  last  night  told 
me  that  they  wanted  me  to  take  the  place  of  their  champion, 
and  I  esteem  it  a  very  great  compliment.  Of  course  I’ll 
have  to  train  them,  but  I  will  be  in  all  the  games  and  will 
not  pose  as  a  trainer.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  judge.  “Go  ahead  and  good  luck  to 
you.  I’ll  go  to  Cambridge  myself  and  see  the  games,  as  will 
hundreds  of  other  old  Yale  men.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go,  too,”  said  Evelyn,  looking  around  at 
Terry. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  assented  her  brother.  “I  want  you, 
mother,  father  and  Mary  to  come.” 

“Well,  how  about  Mary,  young  man?”  Judge  Fearnot 
asked,  looking  over  his  glasses  at  Terry. 

“Oh,  she’s  all  right,”  he  laughed. 

“Well,  are  you  all  right  in  that  quarter?” 

“Really  I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  asked  her  if  I  was  all 
right  with  her.” 

“Well,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  adviee.  If  you  want  to 
be  all  right  with  a  girl,  you  want  to  speak  up  boldly  and  let 
her  know  it.  There  are  very  few  girls  who  like  to  have 
young  men  prowling  around  whd  haven’t  the  courage  to 
speak  out  plainly  that  they  mean  business.  Isn’t  that  so, 
Evelyn?”  J 

“Yes,  of  course,”  she  laughed. 

Fred  looked  across  the  table  at  her,  tried  to  catch  her 
eyes,  but  she  wouldn’t  look  at  him. 

“Ts  that  a  slap  at  me?”  he  finally  asked. 

“No,  I  never  slap  at  anything  but  a  mosquito.” 

“All  right,  then;  I’m  no  mosquito.” 

“I  don’t  know  abou*  that,”  -laughed  his  father.  “It 
seems  to  me  you’re  buzzing  about  Fredonia  a  good  deal.” 

The  judge  was  something  of  a  tease  and  for  a  time  he 
made  both  Evelyn  and  Fred  feel  quite  uncomfortable,  but 
they  finally  switched  him  off  to  another  topic  and  soon  after 
breakfast  the  two  boys  went  downtown  with  him  to  meet 
the  Yale  seniors,  whom  they  accompanied  to  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  where- they  were  to  take  the  train  for 
New  Haven.  Then  they  returnd  home,  where  thev  began 
making  preparations  to  follow  them. 

“Brother,  when  are  you  and  Fred  going  to  New  Haven?” 
Evelyn  asked. 

“Tn  a  few  days,”  he  replied.  “We  would  go  to-morrow, 
if  you  were  not  here,  but  Fred  insists  on  staving,  just  to 
t show* you  around  the  citv  for  a  while.  T’m  sorrv  now  that 
we  didn’t  bring  "Mary  down  with  von.” 
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"Send  for  her,”  said  Fred. 

" Oh,1  she  wouldn't  come.” 

"Yes,  she  will.  I'll  have  mother  send  her  an  invitation 
and  a  round-trip  ticket.  A  fellow  has  no  right  to  neglect 
his  girl.”  * 

Of  course  Mrs.  Fearnot  sent  the  invitation  to  Mary, 
whom  she  had  met  twice,  enclosed  a  round-trip  ticket,  re¬ 
questing  that  she  come  down  and  spend  a  week  with  Evelyn, 
as  her  guest.  A  couple  of  days  later  they  all  went  to  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  where  they  met  Mary  and  escorted 
her  to  the  Fearnot  residence,  and  for  a  week  the  boys  kept 
them  on  the  go  all  the  time,  the  evening  at  the  opera  and 
theatres,  and  visiting  places  of  interest  every  day.  By  that 
time  they  had  everything  in  readiness  to  go  to  New  Haven. 
Both  had  sent  their  bicycles  and  the  suits  that  they  wore  in 
the  various  athletic  games  they  played. 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot,  the  day  before  the  boys 
were  to  leave  for  New  Haven,  “if  I  can't  keep  my  son  at 
-home,  I'm  going  to  try  to  keep  you  two.  I  really  want  you 
to  remain  here  with  me,  until  we  are  all  ready  to  go  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  I'll  write  to  your  mothers  and  ask  for  their  con¬ 
sent  for  you  to  stay.” 

They  promised  to  stay,  if  their  mothers  consented. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  run  down  on  Saturday 
nights  and  stay  o$nr  till  Monday.” 

“Ah!  I  knew  I  was  right,”  put  in  his  mother.  “If  I 
can  keep  these  girls  here,  you  two  boys  will  wear  away  the 
front  stoop  running  in  to  see  them.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  Mothers  like  to  have  their  children 
around  them.” 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  “that’s  what  mother  told  brother 
many  a  time,  but  boys  seem  to  think  that  they  should  live 
outdoors  and  the  girls  in  the  house.” 

The  girls  drove  to  the  station  with  them,  in  the  Fear¬ 
not  carriage,  and  saw  the  boys  off.  Then  the}r  returned  to 
enjoy  the  series  of  little  sociables  that  the  judge’s  wife  got 
up  for  them,  in  the  absence  of  the  boys.  She  had  two  very 
pretty,  popular  nieces,  living  in  the  city,  who  showed  them 
a  good  deal  of  attention  and  introduced ^hem  to  quite  a 
number  of  society  young  men.  When .  F red  and  Terry  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  Haven  they  found  the  entire  senior  class  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  station  for  them,  and  they  raised  the  cry  of 
“Yale;  Yale,”  as  soon  as  Fred  appeared  on  the  platform. 

They  surrounded  him,  cheering  and  waving  their  hats, 
and  started  up  one  of  their  rollicking  old  college  songs. 
Quarters  had  been  secured  for  them  as  they  went  along.  Of 
course  all  that  was  not  new  to  Terry,  and  he  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  He  had  been  to  New  Haven  before  with  Fred 
and  knew  that  the  seniors  there  were  like  the  seniors  of  all 
other  educational  institutions,  disposed  to  carry  things 
with  a  high  hand. 

When  they  reached  the  hotel,  the  boys  insisted  on  a 
speech  from  Fred. 

“Glad  to  see  you  all  again,  boys,”  he  responded.  “I’ve 
r-ome  back  to  see  if  you  have  forgotten  any  of  the  new  tricks 
1  taught  you  the  last  time  T  was  here.  It  is  written  deeply 
in  the  heart  of  the  graduates  of  Old  ah*,  that  no  son  of 


Eli  shall  ever  go  backward,  but  always  push  forward.  If 
any  one  forgets  what  he  has  learned  here,  in  the  shadows  of 
that  grand  old  institution,  let  him  be  anathema.” 

“Hip,  hip !”  yelled  the  boys,  like  a  band  of  wild  Indians. 

Fred’s  eloquence  always  aroused  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

“We  are  going  up  against  our  ancient  rivals  again,”  he 
continued,  “to  show  the  world  that  Yale  is  entitled  to 
carry  the  banner  in  the  development  of  athletic  sports  in 
America.  Harvard  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  on 
the  continent,  and  on  the  score  of  old  age  she  is  entitled  to 
reverence  and  respect,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  test  of  brawn, 
youth  always  triumphs  over  old  age.  It  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  the  old  shall  give  way  to  the  young,  for  th^y  must  pass 
on  and  leave  the  field  to  the  coming  generation.  It  seems 
to  be  the  law  of  nations,  as  well,  for  empires  have  risen, 
flourished  and  passed  away  from  the  map  of  the  world.  In 
1776  we  found  that  we  were  strong  enough  to  kick  out  Old 
England  and  run  things  on  this  side  of  the  water  ourselves, 
and  we  did  so.  We  clashed  again  the  second  time,  and  the 
old  man  across  the  water  finally  gave  it  up,  and  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  teach  old  Harvard  a  similar  lesson.” 

* :  -r 

‘How,  the  boys  roared !  They  yelled  frantically,  as  though 
they  had  already  won  the  games  that  were  to  be  played. 

“There  is  an  old  saying,”  he  continued,  “that  one  should 
never  count  his  chickens  before  the  hen  has  been  set  on  the 
nest,  and  that  one  should  never  eat  his  ragout,  until  he  has 
first  caught  his  jack-rabbit;  and  still  farther,  that  he 
shouldn’t  hello  until  he  is  out  of  the  woods.  But  against 
all  those  old  sayings,  permit  me  to  shoot  into  you  a  little 
bit  of  gospel  truth,  that  if  a  man  thinks  he  can  win,  the 
victory  is  half  won  at  the  beginning.  So  we  must  have  but 
one  thought,  one  idea,  and  that  is  that  we  are  going  to  win 
even  a  more  complete  victory  than  we  did  the  last  time  we 
met  Harvard’s  champion.” 

That  caught  the  boys.  It  struck  them  just  right,  for  it 
imparted  at  the  beginning  some  of  his  indomitable  spirit. 
As  he  retired,  the  boys  set  up  a  yell  for  Terry  Olcott. 

Of  course  Terry  had  no  idea  of  making  a  speech  to  the 
Yale  boys,  for  he  knew  at  the  moment  he  began  to  speak, 
they  would  begin  having  fun  with  him,  so  he  retired  with 
Fred,  without  uttering  a  word.  But  the  boys  went  for  him, 
seized  him,  dragged  him  out  by  main  strength,  stood  on 
either  side  of  him,  removed  his  hat  and  forced  him  to  make 
a  bow. 

“See  here,  boys,”  he  sang  out,  “this  way  of  hazing  a  fel¬ 
low  before  he  becomes  a  student  of  Old  Yale  is  an  invasion 
of  the  natural  rights  of  the  American  citizen.” 

That  struck  the  boys  as  being  a  piece  of  logic  they  had 
never  been  up  against,  and  the  crowd  sang  out  to  the  fellows 
who  were  holding  him : 

“Let  him  go  !  Let  go  of  him !  He’s  all  right !”  and  the 
committee  released  him. 

“Yes,^  he  said,  “I’m  all  right.  You’re  all  right.  Old 
Yale  is  all  right  and  is  going  to  stay  all  right,  and  if  there’s 
any  fellow  here  to-night  who  doesn’t  feel  all  right,  just  turn 
me  loose  on  him  and  I’ll  fix  him  all  right.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


FIIED  MAKES  A  NARROW  ESCAPE  AT  BRIDGEPORT. 

It  Fred  Fearnot's  speech  to  the  Yale  boys  on  the  steps 
of  the  hotel  was  eloquent  and  stoul-stirring,  Terry’s  was 
pointed,  terse  and  logical ;  and  many  of  them  were  far 
better  pleased  with  it  on  that  account.  They  recognized 
his  grit  in  the  few  words  he  uttered,  which  was  something 
that  all  lovers  of  athletic  sports  admired.  They  crowded 
into  the  rooms  that  had  been  assigned  them,  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  them  and  talk  over  the  probabilities 
of  the  great  game  that  was  to  take  place  on  the  college 
grounds  at  Cambridge. 

“Have  you  sent  any  boys  up  there  to  see  them  practice  ?” 
Fred  asked. 

“Yes;’  said  one,  "we  sent  two  up  there  to  keep  watch  on 
them, Tut  in  less  than  a  week  somebody  betrayed  them  and 
they  had  to  get  out,  but  we  sent  two  more  in  their  place 
whom  they  haven’t  got  onto  yet.” 

"Well,  what’s  the  report  ?” 

"Very  discouraging,”  said  one;  "that’s  why  we  sent  for 
you.  One  of  them  says  that  long-legged  fellow  you  beat 
in  the  hurdle  race  has  trained  so  he  can  jump  over  a 
house  now.” 

"That’s  nothing,”  laughed  Fred.  "How  big  was  the 
house  and  how  many  stories  high  ?” 

"Oh,  we  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  measure  it.  I  think  some 
of  them  said  it  was  a  dog  house.” 

"  Just  what  I  thought,”  laughed  Fred.  "Now  if  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  had  jumped  over  a  church  steeple  since  1 
was  here  last,  you  wouldn’t  believe  it,  would  you  ?’ 

"Yes,”  said  one,  "we'll  believe  anything  you  say,  be¬ 
cause  a  Yale  man  can’t  tell  a  lie.” 

"Verily,  verily!”  exclaimed  Fred,  "I’ve  not  seen  such 
great  faith ;  no,  not  in  all  Israel.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  an 
actual  fact  that  a  hurricane  had  blown  the  steeple  down  and 
that  I  leaped  over  it  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.” 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,”  chorused  several  of  them.  "A 
Yale  man  can’t  tell  a  lie.”  ■ 

“Well,  we  don’t  want  any  lying  done  now  while  training. 
To-morrow  I  want  you  to  trot  out  your  best  men  for  a  foot 
race.  I  want  to  test  your  speed  and  bottom,  and  there’s  no 
better  training  in  the  world  to  develop  it  than  in  walking 
and  running.  If  you  haven’t  forgotten  it,  the  majority  of 
games  that  we  won  against  Harvard  in  the  last  contest  de¬ 
pended  upon  speed  and  endurance.” 

"Tichenor  is  our  best  runner,”  said  one  of  the  boys. 

"Ah,  is  that  so  ?  He’s  built  like  a  racer.” 

‘Acs,  said  one  of  the  others,  "three  policemen  chased 
him  the  other  night  for  an  hour  and  they  finally  gave  it  up 
in  disgust  and  he  landed  the  chicken  safely.” 

"Oh,  look  here,  now,”  said  Fred,  "business  is  business. 

I  m  after  information  now,  not  jokes  or  laughs.’’ 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  want  any  proof  of  it  just  go  to  the 
poliee  station  and  see  the  reward  ^that’s  been  offered  for 


the  arrest.  They’ve  actually  got  two  men  in  training  to 
catch  him.” 


"Arrest  that  man,”  said  Fred,  and  several  of  the  boys 
jumped  on  the  interrupter  and  held  him. 

"What’s  to  be  done  with  him  ?”  some  of  them  asked. 

"Gag  him  and  stop  his  guying.”  ^ 

The  boys  kept  up  the  racket  in  Fred’s*  room  until  time 
to  go  down  to  dinner,  where,  to  his  very  great  surprise,  the 
entire  class  dined  with  him,  he  and  Terry  being  their 
guests. 

"Say,  Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  in  half  a  whisper,  “the 
boys  are  doing  the  square  thing,  ain’t  they  ?” 

"Yes,  and  the  round  thing,  too,”  laughed  Terry.  "I've 
hardly  made  up  my  mind  whether  they’ve  asked  us  out  here 
to  have  fun  with  us  or  to  help  them  beat  Harvard.” 

"Well,  they  can’t  have  any  fun  with  us  without  our  hav¬ 
ing  some  fun,  too.” 

"Yes,  that’s  what  the  rabbit  said  when  the  dog  was  chas¬ 
ing  him,  but  generally  the  rabbit  gets  the  worst  of  it.” 

It  was  a  splendid  welcome.  Songs  were  sung,  speeches 
of  welcome  made  and  jokes  and  repartee  flew  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  table  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then  the 
champagne  corks  began  to  fly,  but  not  a  drop  of  the  spar¬ 
kling  beverage  passed  Fred’s  or  Terry’s  lips.  When  they 
called  upon  Fred  to  speak  again  he  told  yiem  that  if  they 
followed  his  advice  not  another  cork  would  be  drawn  or 
popped  until  after  the  games  had  been  won. 

"Confine  yourselves  to  cold  water  and  milk  in  the  way  of 
beverages,”  he  said.  "Dutch  courage  won't  win  against  the 
athletes  of  Harvard.  Nothing  but  brawn  and  skill  can  pull 
you  through.  I’m  not  making  you  a  temperance  speech,'* 
he  added,  "but  simply  telling  you  a  few  things  that  my  exL 
perience  and  observation  have  impressed  indelibly  up¬ 
on  my  mind.  John  Barleycorn  is  a  poor  trainer.  He 
weakens  instead  of  strengthening  and  then  laughs  mali¬ 
ciously  when  you.  are  defeated.  Alexander  the  Great,' who 
believed  himself  invincible,  and  swept  over  the  fields  of 
Asia  like  a  resistless  tornado,  was  unhorsed  by  Bacchus, 
who  leered,  grinned  and  passed  on,  roaring  out  in  maudlin 
tones,  ‘Next,  next.’  Let  it  alone  until  after  we  have  tri¬ 
umphed  over  Harvard.” 


It  was  a  short  but  magnificent  plea  for  total  abstinence, 
and  the  next  day  one  of  the  professors  of  Yale  called  on 
him  at  the  hotel  to  thank  him  for  it. 

They  11  listen  to  you,  said  he,  "when  they  would  not 
even  hear  a  temperance  speaker,  no  matter  what  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  eloquence  might  be.” 

"Thank  you,  professor,”  returned  Fred,  "I  want  to  see 
the  boys  win.” 


"So  do  I,  and  I  think  you  are  starting  in  the  right  way  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  I  m  glad  to  see  you  back  here  again 
and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  me  at  my  rooms 
whenever  it  is  con\enient  for  you  to  do  so  of  evenings.  I 
read  but  a  short  time  ago  how  you  and  ’friend  Oleott  out¬ 
generaled  and  entrapped  four  train  robbers  out  in  Kansas, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  story  from  your  own  lips.” 

Thank  you,  said  V  red.  “If  I  can  manage  to  tell  the 
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story  entertainingly  without  appearing,  egotistical  I  should 
be  pleased  to  do  so." 

The  first  week  of  Fred’s  and  Terry's  stay  at  New  Haven 
was  extremely  exciting.  They  found  the  seniors  pretty  well 
up  in  athletic  sports,  far  more  so  than  they  had  expected, 
and  they  enjoyed  participating  in  the  games  with  them. 
They  ran  foot  races,  exercised  at  hurdle  leaping ;  then  there 
were  bicycle  races,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  great  football 
game.  It  was  exciting  and  at  times  a  very  great  strain 
physically.  By  degrees  Fred  and  Terry  singled  out  the  best 
ones  in  each  particular  line  of  sport  and  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  training  them  up  to  the  utmost  limit. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  two  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  watch  the  Harvard  boys’  training  returned  to  New 
Haven  and  made  their  report.  They  stated  that  they  didn’t 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  be  better 
trained  than  the  Harvard  boys  were. 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Fred,  when  he  heard  their  report, 
which  was  read  in  the  gymnasium.  “There  is  something 
else  besides  skill  and  training  that  is  requisite  to  success. 
One  may  be  trained  to  the  utmost  limit  of  physical  science, 
but  if  that  training  has  not  developed  speed,  bottom  and 
strength  it  will  lose  if  pitted  against  others  who  have  those 
three  requisites,  though  coupled  with  a  less  degree  of  skill. 
I  believe  that  we  have  here,”  he  added,  “on  an  average,  the 
best  set  of  men,  when  it  conies  purely  to  a  test  of  brawn.  I 
don't  believe  that  any  man  at  Harvard  can  beat  Tichenor  in 
a  foot  race  and  I  don’t  believe  that  the  long-legged  fellow 
who  pushed  me  so  hard  in  the  hurdle  leaping  eighteen 
months  ago  has  advanced  any  farther  in  that  line  than  I 

have,  and  I  am  just  as  jealous  of  my  reputation  now  as  I 

% 

was  then  and  they’ll  find  the  sons  of  Old  Eli  just  as  hard 
to  beat  as  ever  before  in  the  past.  To-morrow  night  I  am 
going  to  run  down  to  New  York  city  and  stay  over  till 
Monday  and  I  want  you  boys  to  take  a  good  rest  while  I’m 
gone.” 

The  next  day  being.  Saturday,  Fred  and  Terry  ran  down 
to  New  York  city,  where  they  found  Evelyn  and  Mary  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time  with  his  fair  cousins  and  other  young 
people  whose  acquaintance  they  had  made.  Of  course  the 
girls  were  anxious  about  the  great  games  between  the  two 
colleges  and  they  plied  the  boys  with  questions  as  to  the 
probability  of  their  winning. 

“From  all  we  can  learn  it’s  going  to  be  a  harder  struggle 
than  ever,”  Fred  replied.  “Do  you  remember  that  tall  fel¬ 
low  who  leaped  the  hurdles  with  me?” 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn.  “Is  he  going  to  play  for  Harvard 

again  ? 

“Yes,  and  I’m  up  against  him  in  exactly  the  same  plight 
as  before.  They  tell  me  that  he  has  trained  to  such  extent 
that  he  can  leap  over  a  house.” 

“What!”  she  exclaimed.  “A  man  jump  over  a  house?'’ 

“Yes,  they  say  that  he  actually  did  it  once.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“What  sort  of  a  house  was  it?”  Mary  Hamilton  asked. 

“Well,  I  found  out  afterward  that  it  was  a  dog  house.” 

“Oh,  pshaw !”  said  Evelyn.  “I  could  jump  over  that  my¬ 
self,  if  it  wasn’t  a  big  ope.” 


“Oh,  but  you  ought  to  have  heard  Fred’s  bluff  on  that,” 
laughed  Terry.  “He  actually  swore  that  he  leaped  over  a 
church  steeple  once.” 

“Brother,  did  he  really  swear  to  it  ?” 

“Yes,  and  he  called  me  up  as  a  witness  and  I  had  to 
swear  to  it,  too.” 

“Oh,  dear,  what  won’t  you  boys  do  next?” 

“Well,  that  was  all  right.  He  did  jump  over  a  church 
steeple  and  I  saw  him  when  he  did  it,  but  the  church  steeple 
was  lying  on  the  ground  instead  of  standing  up.  The  wind 
had  blown  it  down  the  night  before.” 

She  laughed  and  remarked  that  she  was  really  sorry  that 
she  never  could  tell  when  they  were  serious  or  jesting. 
“Jim  Berry  was  under  the  railroad  bridge  once,  up  above 
Fredonia,  and  for  two  years  he’s  been  telling  everybody 
who  will  listen  to  him  that  a  whole  train  of  cars  ran  over 
him  without  hurting  him.  While  it  was  the  truth,  nearly 
everybody  believed  that  it  wasn’t,  and  some  were  really  dis- 
guested  at  what  they  called  his  cheek.  You  and  Fred  are 
fast  building  up  just  such  a  reputation.” 

“Well,  we  have  to  do  something  to  amuse  you  girls.” 

“Well,  the  best  way  to  amuse  us  is  to  win  the  games  up  at 
Cambridge.  We  are  all  going  to  be  there,  for  Judge  Fear- 
not  has  written  for  quarters  and  is  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  them,  several  nice  rooms,  and  we  won’t  be  crowded.” 

'“That’s  just  what  we  came  down  to  see  about,”  said 
Terry,  “and  I’m  glad  that  he  has  gotten  ahead  of  us.” 

“Is  that  all  you  came  down  for?” 

“Oh,  no;  we  wanted  to  get  a  squint  at  you  girls,  of 
course.”  \ 

“How  is  it  that  you  haven’t  asked  us  to  run  up  to  New 
Haven  to  see  you  boys  practice?” 

“Simply  because  we  don't  care  to  have  a  stream  of  Yale 
boys  following  you  girls  around  trying  to  cut  us  out.” 

“Do  you  hear  that,  Mary?”  Evelyn  asked.  “The  rascals 
won’t  even  give  us  a  chance.  But  wait  till  we  get  up  to 
Cambridge  and  we’ll  have  a  chance.” 

It  was  another  two  weeks  ere  the  great  games  were  to 
come  off  and  a  widespread  interest  was  evident  throughout 
the  whole  country,  particularly  in  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States.  The  alumni  of  both  institutions  had 
written  and  telegraphed  for  quarters  until  every  room  in 
the  place  was  engaged.  Thousands  were  compelled  to  seek 
accommodations  in  Boston,  six  miles  away,  until  it  seemed 
as  though  the  greatest  crowd  that  ever  assembled  to  witness'^ 
college  games  would  be  present. 

On  their  way  back  to  New  Haven  Fred  found  himself 
very  much  annoyed  by  two  burly  fellows,  who  seemed  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  force  their  company  upon  him.  They 
pretended  to  be  sporting  men  and  tried  to  talk  learnedly 
about  all  sorts  of  field  sports,  but  Fred  saw,  from  their  use 
of  technical  terms,  that  they  knew  very  little  about  any  of 
the  games.  He  left  the  car  to  go  to  another  to  get  rid  of 
them.  They  followed  him  up  and  persistently  offered  to 
wager  with  him  that  Harvard  would  win. 

“I  don’t  care  to  bet,”  said  he.  “I’m  not  a  betting  man 
at  all.  You  are  both  strangers  to  me  and  if  I  were  a  bet- 
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ting  man  I  wouldn't 
from  them  again. 

“Aejl,  isn't  a  stra 
else  s  ?" 


bet  with  strangers,"  and  he  walked 
nger’s  money  aS  good  as  anybody 


“Oh,  yes,  it  will  buy  just  as  much  as  any  other  man  s 
money,  but  1  wish  you'd  try  to  force  it  upon  somebody  else 
instead  of  me.  I  don't  want  your  money  and  I  don  t  in¬ 
tend  that  you  shall  have  any  of  mine." 

“Well,  you  needn’t  get  huffy  about  it,  retorted  one  ol 
the  fellows. 

“I'm  not  huffy  at  all,  but  1  can't  understand  why  you 
fellow  me  up  and  force "vour  company  upon  me  when  I’m 
trying  to  avoid  you.  What's  your  object? 

“No  object  in  the  world  except  to  make  a  bet  with  you. 
I  was  told  you  were  a  red-hot  Yale  man." 

“Well,  I've  told  you  twice  that  I  wouldn't  make  a  bet 
with  you  and  why  are  you  not  satisfied  \\ith  it  ?" 

“Well,  if  you  think  Yale  will  win,  why  don't  you  back 


them  ?” 

Without  answering  the  question,  Fred  turned  away,  left 
the  car  and  stepped  out  on  the  platform  of  the  depot  at 
Bridgeport.  Terry  did  the  same  thing,  for  a  little  bit  of 
exercise,  knowing  that  the  train  would  stop  there  a  couple 
of  minutes.  The  other  two  got  off  also  and  when  the  train 
started  Fred  and  Terry  made  a  break  . to  jump  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  car.  One  of  the  fellows  tripped  Fred  by  throw¬ 
ing  his  foot  out,  causing  him  to  come  within  an  ace  of  fall¬ 
ing  bet  wen  the  platform  of  the  moving  car  and  the  station. 
Terry  saw  it,  sprang  forward  and  caught  Fred  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  being  mangled  under  the  wheels.  When 
he  got  him  upon  his  feet  the  train  had  passed  beyond  their 
reach. 

Without  uttering  a  word  Fred  turned  upon  the  fellow 
who  had  tripped  him  up  and  gave  him  a  savage  blow  in  the 
face,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  sending  him  staggering 
up  against  the  wall  of  the  depot.  He  followed  it  up  with 
one  from  his  left,  with  still  another  from  his  right,  by 
which  time  the  fellow  was  about  knocked  out.  His  com¬ 


panion  ran  up  to  interfere,  but  found  Terry  interfering 
with  him. 

“Aou’d  better  keep  out  of  this,”  said  Terry,  but  before 
anything  more  was  done  an  officer  ran  up  and  caught  Fred 
by  the  collar,  saying : 

“Here,  young  man,  that  sort  of  thing  doesn't  go  here. 
I'll  have  to  take  you  in.” 

“Just  what  I  want  you  to  do,  officer,  but  take  in  that 
fellow,  too.’’ 

The  fellow  started  to  run,  but  Terry  tripped  him  and 
he  fell,  and  the  next  moment  his  friend  came  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  and  Terry  waded  in  to  knock  him  out  and  the 
next  instant  nearly  two  score  of  people  had  crowded 
around,  excitedly  looking  on.  The  fellow  whom  Terry  had 
tripped  up  was  collared  by  the  officer,  still  keeping  his  grip 
on  Fred's  collar  at  the  same  time.  The  fellow  tried  to  get 
away,  and  Fred,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  officer,  assisted 
him  in  holding  on  to  him. 

“Snap  your  nippers  on,  officer,”  said  Fred,  “if  you  have 
them  with  you,”  and  the  officer  promptly  drew  a  pair  of 


handcuffs  from  his  pocket,  and,  with  Fred's  assistance, 
clapped  them  on  him. 

“Now  catch  the  other  fellow,  officer,  and  I’ll  look  after 
this  one,”  suggested  Fred.  / , 

Terry  was  Knocking' the  other  fellow  about  in  the  most 
approved  pugilistic  style,  until  the  officer  told  him  to  hold 
up  till  he  could  arrest  him.  Terry  assisted  him,  as  Fred 
had  done,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
handcuffed  to  his  companion. 

Then  the  officer  turned  to  Fred  and  Terry  and  asked : 

“What’s  it  all  about,  anyway?” 

Fred  explained  about  how  he  had  been  tripped  and  came 
near  being  thrown  under  the  train  as  he  was  trying  to  get 
back  on  it,  and  in  corroboration  of  his  story  produced  his 
ticket  to  New  Haven. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  prisoners,  “we’ve  got  tickets  to 
New  Haven,  too.  I  didn't  trip  him.  He  simply  ran  over 
me  and  fell.” 

“Well,  come  along  to  the  station  house,  all  four  of  you," 
said  the  officer.  “All  I  can  do  is  to  preserve  the  peace." 

The  two  went  along  with  him,  followed  by  quite  a  crowd, 
but  it  happened  that  one  of  the  Yale  seniors  was  a  resident 
of  Bridgeport  and  Fred  sent  for  him.  He  belonged  to  one 
of  the  prominent  families  in  the  city,  and,  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  police  magistrate,  he  immediately  went 
for  that  official  and  persuaded  him  to  come  to  the  station 
with  him. 

“Why,  1  know  your  father  well,”  said  the  magistrate. 

“Then  you  know  a  good  man,  sir,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  I’m  glad  to  say  I  do,"  and  then  the  judge  turned  to 
the  other  two  prisoners  and  began  questioning  them. 

They  said  that  they  lived  in  Boston,  but  were  evidently 
very  rough  fellows.  He  asked  them  why  they  had  pushed 
themselves  on  Fearnot  in  the  way  that  they  did,  and  they 
denied  that  they  had  done  so  any  more  than  any  other 
follows  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  and 
charged  that  they  had  been  attacked  without  provocation. 

“You’d  better  lock  them  up,  captain,”  said  the  judge, 
and  then,  turning  to  Fred  and  Terry,  advised  them  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  the  next  morning  as  witnesses  against  them. 


CHAPTER  VTT. 

FRED  TEAS  A  BTT  OF  FUN  WITH  A  SHYSTER  LAWYER. 

On  finding  themselves  released  on  their  own  recogniz¬ 
ances.  Fred  and  Terry  assured  the  judge  that  they  would  be 
on  hand  the  next  day  to  appear  as  witnesses  against  the  two 
prisoners,  and  forthwith  hurried  off  to  the  railroad  na¬ 
tion  to  take  the  train  for  New  Haven.  They  had  been  de¬ 
tained  a  little  over  two  hours,  and  that  made  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  them,  as  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  .afternoon. 

“Terry,  said  Fred,  as  they  sat  side  hv  side  in  the  car. 
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“l  can't  help  suspecting  that  those  fellows  were  hired  by 
somebody  to  do  what  they  did,  or  something  worse.” 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  Terry  asked. 

“Because  they  singled  me  out  in  the  car,  as  soon  as  they 
left  New  York,  and  came  right  at  me  and  began  talking 
Yale  and  Harvard.  Both  of  them  are  ignorant  boors,  who 
didn't  go  to  even  a  primary  scl.jol  any  too  long.  Yet  they 
were  blowing  about  Yale  and  Harvard  all  the  time,  until 
1  was  disgusted  and  left  them.  They  followed  me  up  until 
l  had  to  go  into  another  car.  You  were  talking  with  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  1  didn't  wish  to  interrupt  you.  They 
pretended  to  be  anxious  to  bet  with  me  on  Harvard  winning 
the  game.  I  told  them  that  I  never  bet  with  strangers  and 
left  them  again,  and  hanged  if  they  didn't  follow  me  into 
the  third  car.  While  there  1  talked  pretty  plain  to  them, 
and  was  half  inclined  to  smash  them  both  in  the  face.  I 
thought  when  we  reached  Bridgeport  that  I  would  get  out 
on  the  station  platform,  stroll  about  a  minute  or  so,  and 
then  get  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  car.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  you  got  off  also,  but  those  two  fellows  were  right 
behind  me,  and  at  no  time  while  you  and  I  were  walking  up 
and  down  the  platform,  were  they  farther  than  four  or  five 
feet  from  us.  When  we  made  a  break  for  the  car,  one  of 
them  deliberately  tripped  me  up,  and  I  believe  I  would  have 
rolled  off  of  the  platform,  under  the  wheels  of  the  train,  if 
you  had  not  dragged  me  away  in  time.  Now  there  is  no 
way  for  me  to  prove  that  they  were  hired  to  do  all  that,  but 
it  doesn’t  stand  to  reason,  according  to  my  way  ,of  thinking, 
that  they  did  all  that  on  their  own  hook.” 

“Well,  who  in  blue  blazes  could  have  hired  them  to  do 
it?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  throughout  the  whole  country  there 
will  probably  be  a  half  million  dollars  staked  on  the  result 
of  the  games  between  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  I  half  sus¬ 
pect  that  because  T  defeated  Harvard’s  champion  hurdle 
leaper,  eighteen  months  ago, 'some  fellows  who  are  backing 
him  may  have  hired  those  chaps  to  play  me  some  kind  of 
a  trick  that  would  knock  me  out  of  the  whole  thing.  You 
know  such  things  have  been  done  many  a  time  before,  and  I 
don’t  believe  the  world  has  become  so  good  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  be  repeated.” 

“You  may  be  right,  Fred,”  assented  -Terry,  “but  it 
wouldn’t  do,  you  know,  to  make  such  a  charge  publicly.” 

“Of  course  not.  I  wouldn’t  think  of  doing  so.  But  at 
the  same  time,  where  there  are  so  many  betting  men  with 
money  up  on  the  games,  I’ve  got  to  be  on  the  lookout  all  the 
time.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  suppose  they’ll  tackle  Harvard’s  cham¬ 
pion,  too?” 

“No.  Those  who  are  backing  Yale  are  nob-afraid  of  him, 
because  T  beat  him  once  before.  It’s  the  fellows  who  are 
backing  him  and  who  put  up  their  money  before  I  was 
announced  to  play  against  him,  who  are  afraid.  You 
understand,  though,  that  neither  of  us  can  say  anything 
about  that.  Pugilists  have  been  dosed,  race  horses  have 
been  lamed,  firearms,  in  shooting  matches/ have  been  lam- 
pcff  d  with,  and  we  may  expect  that  sort  of  vallainy  in  every  ( 
fjanif-  where  money  is  at  stake.  Now,  we  can’t  say  a  word 


about  this  in  the  police  court  to-morrow,  any  further  than 
to  simply  assert  that  as  they  were  perfect  strangers  to  us, 
we  believe  they  have  been  put  up  to  it  by  somebody  else,  but 
1  intend  to  state  the  case  as  strongly  as  1  can,  and  insist  that 
they  be  punished  to  the  full  limit.  It  looks  to  me  like  an 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  you  can  corroborate  my 
statement  as  to  the  close  call  I  had.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “1  honestly  believe  that  if  I  had  been 
just  ten  seconds  later  you  would  have  been  mangled  under 
the  wheels  of  the  car.” 

“Well,  we  don’t  want  to  let  them  hear  of  it  at  home.” 

“No,  but  you  can  gamble  on  it  that  they  will,  for  the 
Bridgeport  papers  will  be  sure  to  make  a  report  of  the 
police  court  proceedings.” 

They  reached  their  hotel  in  New  Haven,  and  a  little  later, 
went  out  to  the  athletic  grounds,  where  they  traind  with  the 
boys  for  quite  a  while,  and  in  the  evening  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  gymnasium,  where  they  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  hotel.  The  next 
morning  they  were  off  very  early  for  Bridgeport,  reaching 
there  in  time  to  appear  against  the  two  prisoners.  Fred 
Fearnot  told  his  story,  preferring  the  charge  of  un 
provoked  assault  that  came  very  near  ending  in  his  death. 
To  his  surprise  a  lawyer  appeared  for  the  prisoner  and 
began  a  course  of  cross-examination  that  was  extremely 
exasperating  to  Fred,  on  account  of  his  sneering  innuen¬ 
does/ 

’  “Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  prisoners  should 
seek  to  do  you  an  injury?”  the  lawyer  asked  him. 

“No.  I  can  surmise,  though,  their  reason  for  doing 
so;  but  as  that  sort  of  thing  doesn’t  go  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  I  won’t  state  what  it  is.  I  know  that  I  was  tripped  by 
a  man  who  had  followed  me  persistently,  after  I  requested 
him  not  to  do  so.” 

“How  do  you  know  he  tripped  you?  Hdw  do  you  know 
that  you  didn’t  stumble  yourself?” 

“1  know  that  lie  did  it,  because  I  saw  him  do  it,  and  I 
know  that  I  stumbled  against  his  foot,  which  was  thrust 
way  out,  just  as  you  and  T  would  do,  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  trip  up  any  one  who  was  running  by.” 

“How  do  you  know  that  it  wasn’t  an  accident?  My 
client  says  that  it  was.” 

“I  am  positive  that  it  was  not  an  accident,  but  intention¬ 
al,  and  maliciously  so,  for  there  was  ample  room  for  me 
to  run  past  him  without  touching,  and  he  shoved  his  foot 
way  out,  about  this  way,”  and  Fred  moved  his  foot  out  to 
illustrate  the  movement  of  the  prisoner  who  tripped  him. 

The  lawyer  asked  him  several  other  questions,  with  a 
view  of  making  Fred  contradict  himself,  but  the  latter  was 
too  well  armed  for  that.  He  was  not  one  to  be  confused 
by  a  bulldozing  lawyer  anywhete. 

Quite  exasperated  bv  his  failure,  the  lawyer  began  thun¬ 
dering  his  questions  at  him  in  an  extremely  insolent  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  “You 
seem  to  be  getting  excited.  You  had  better  take  a  little  rest 
and  cool  off.  Tf  you  mean  by  that  sort  of  bluster  to  try  to 
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bulldoze  me,  you  are  making  a  great  mistake.  No  shyster 
can  bulldoze  me.” 

That  made  the  lawyer  furious,  and  he  dramatically  ap- 
pealed  to  the  magistrate  to  protect  him  from  the  insults  of 
the  witness. 

‘‘I  would  suggest  to  counsel,”  said  the  judge,  “that  he 
keep  cool  and  treat  the  witness  like  a  gentleman.  So  much 
rampant  bluster  is  out  of  place  in  a  court  of  justice.” 

Fred  stepped  down  from  the  witness  stand,  and  Terry 
took  his  place  to  confirm  everything  he  had  said.  The 
lawyer  undertook  to  bulldoze  him,  and  Terry  began  laugh¬ 
ing  at  him. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  he  demanded. 

“Pm  laughing  at  you,”  was  the  reply.  “You  are  very 
funny.  You  could  make  more  money  in  a  dime  museum 
than  you  could  at'  practicing  law.” 

That  made  the  lawyer  so  mad  that  he  turned  white  in 
the  face,  and  for  a  while  was  unable  to  speak.  He  was  a 
very  excitable  fellow,  anyway,  had  a  big  voice,  and  it  was 
a  custom  of  his  to  bulldoze  witnesses  in  a  police  court.  He 
finally  asked  Terry  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  an  oath,  and  if  he  knew  what  would  become  of  him 
if  he  died  while  telling  an  untruth  and  bearing  false  wit¬ 
ness. 
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“Well,  I  know  something  about  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,” 
he  answered,  and  that  a  man  who  bears  false  witness  com¬ 
mits  the  crime  of  perjury.  But  as  to  where  a  man  who  bears 
false  witness  will  fetch  up  after  death,  it  is  something  that 
no  one  knows.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  belief.  You  must 
be  a  very  ignorant  man,  if  you  don’t  know  that  much. 
I’m  astonished  that  such  ignorant  lawyers  are  permitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Connecticut.” 

“Witness  will  not  make  any  comments,”  snapped  the 
judge;  “but  answer  questions.” 

“I  beg  pardon,  Your  Honor,”  said  Terry.  “It’s  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  avoid  comments,  when  one  is  confronted 
with  a  curiosity.” 

The  judge  and  spectators  roared  with  laughter,  and  the 
lawyer  proceeded  to  make  a  speech  in  defence  of  his  clients, 
who  had  no  witnesses,  being  entire  strangers.  He  ranted 
for  nearly  a  half  hour,  trying  to  explain  how  it  was  possible 
that  Fearnot  could  be  mistaken  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
prisoner  to  trip  him.  He  declared  that  the  sudden  rush  to 
get  on  the  moving  train  naturally  subjected  one  to  such 
accidents.  He  insisted  that  a  case  had  not  been  made  out 
and  demanded  the  acquittal  of  his  clients.  When  he  had 
finished,  Fred  rose  to  his  feet  and  called  out : 

“Your  Honor,  1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy  any  counsel  at  all,  knowing  that  a  bare  statement  of 
the  truth  was  all  that  the  courts  would  require  in  a  case  of 
this  kind and  then  he  proceeded  to  have  fun  with  the 
lawyer. 

He  twitted  him  about  his  big  voice  and  little  brain,  and 
his  disgraceful  tactics  in  attempting  to  bulldoze  witnesses 
on  the  stand.  Hut  he  said  such  things  would  go  on  by 
small  shysters,  in  courts  of  justice,  just  as  long  as  little 
dogs  in  the  back  yards  would  bay  at  the  moon.  Nuisances 
would  continue  to  the  end  of  time:  for  not  until  the  mil¬ 


lennium  came  would  such  things  be  corrected.  It  wa*  a 
merciless,  sarcastic  roasting  of  the  lawyer  that  was  as 
much  a  surprise  to  the  judge  as  it  was  to  him.  When  he 
was  through  the  judge  promptly  remanded  the  prisoner  to 
be  held  for  the  grand  jury. 

When  they  were  leaving  the  court  room,  the  lawyer,  who 
was  a  big,  burly,  black-mustached  fellow,  rushed  up  to 
Fred  and  hissed  at  him : 

“If  it  were  not  for  the  disgrace  of  striking  a  youth,  like 
you,  I’d  give  you  a  good  trouncing.” 

“You’d  give  me  one,  too,  wouldn’t  you?”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  one  that  would  do  you  a  deal  of  good.” 

“Well,  look  here,”  laughed  Terry,  “don’t  you  know  of 
a  place  to  which  we  can  go,  where  you  can  do  us  all  that 
good  without  letting  it  be  known,  and  escape  the  disgrace 
you  so  much  dread?  I’ve  been  trying  to  be  a  good  boy  all 
my  life,  but  you  seem  to  think  I’m  a  bad  one,  and  I’ll  pay 
your  expenses  if  you’ll  do  something  to  me  that  will  make 
me  a  good  boy.” 

There  were  too  many  around  for  the  lawyer  to  do  or  say 
anything  without  its  becoming  public  gossip,  so  he  swal¬ 
lowed  his  wrath  and  turned  away,  leaving  the  two  boys  to 
return  to  the  station,  when  they  took  the  next  train  which 
would  take  them  back  to  New  Haven. 

The  next  day  the  New  Haven  papers  had  an  exceedingly 
humorous  account  of  the  trial  in  the  Bridgeport  police 
court,  and  the  Yale  boys  had  a  high  old  time  over  it.  Fred 
and  Terry’s  roasting  of  the  shyster  lawyer  they  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  funniest  things  they  had  read  for  a  long 
time. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  seniors  had  the  same  suspicion 
that  Fred  did,  that  the  two  men  had  been  hired  by  parties 
who  were  interested  in  having  him  knocked  out  of  the  game, 
on  the  side  of  Yale.  They  mentioned  it  to  him,  but  he 
quickly  hushed  them  up,  saying  that  the  thing  must  not  be 
mentioned.’ 

“We  must  go  right  on  with  our  training  and  say  nothing 
about  it,”  he  said. 

They  acquiesced  in  his  suggestion  and  went  on  with  their 
training,  until  at  last  the  time  came  for  them  to  start  for 
Cambridge,  and  when  they  left  the  city  the  friends  of  Yale 
among  the  citizens  gave  them  a  magnificent  send-off.  They 
went  in  a  special  train,  and  when  they  reached  Cambridge, 
the  Harvard  seniors  gave  them  a  royal  welcome,  and  es¬ 
corted  them  to  the  quarters  that  had  been  secured  for  them. 
The  whole  place  thronged  with  visitors.  Old  men  who  had 
graduated  from  both  institutions,  twentv  and  thirtv  years 
back,  were  on  hand.  There  were  governors,  senators  and 
congressmen ;  and  judges  of  supreme  courts  of  various 
states,  who  had  graduated  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  college^,  gathered  to  see  the  giant  struggle  between 
the  seniors  of  the  rival  institutions. 

The  athletic  grounds  were  ample  and  in  splendid  shape, 
with  grand  stands  all  around  them  to  accommodate  many 
thousands  of  spectators.  1  red  and  Terry  wore  wondering 
where  the  Fearnot  family  was  stopping,  with  the  two  girls, 
when  Judge  Fearnot  himself  came  to  their  quarters  to  look 
for  them. 
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“Glad  you  came,  Father,’’  said  Fred,  shaking  hands  with 
him.  "We  were  just  wondering  where  you  were  located. 

I  suppose  it  is  easier  for  you  to  find  us  than  for  us  to  find 
you.”  i 

"Well,  that's  what  1  thought,”  said  the  judge.  “Your 
mother  and  the  girls  want  to  see  you  two  boys;”  and  he 
told  him  where  they  would  find  them. 

They  hurried  off  to  see  them,  leaving  the  judge  with  old 
acquaintances  among  the  graduates  of  both  colleges. 

Fred  found  his  mother  and  the  two  girls,  together  with 
two  of  his  cousins,  established  in  ample  quarters,  and  in  the 
highest  spirits. 

“Now,  are  you  boys  going  to  win  any  of  those  games?” 
Mrs.  Fearnot  asked. 

“Well,  that’s  what  we  are  here  for,”  Fred  answered;  “but 
it’s  going  to  be  a  hard  fight;  and  you  spectators  will  see 
some  fine  work.” 

When  she/ had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  Evelyn 
asked  Fred  if  he  still  had  his  old  time  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  win. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “but  it’s  going  to  be  hard  work.  But 
Yale  is  as  well  prepared  as  she  ever  was  on  any  previous 
occasion.  We’ve  got  a  lot  of  good  fellows,  brave  fellows, 
splendid  athletes,  and  I’m  really  proud  that  they  have 
done  me  the  honor  of  making  me  their  leader.” 

“Are  they  going  to  have  those  horrid  hurdle  races  again, 
Fred?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Then  somebody  is  bound  to  be  hurt.” 

“Yes,  somebody  will  be  hurt.  It  isn’t  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  twenty  or  thirty  fellows  can  leap  hurdles,  while  run¬ 
ning  at  full  speed,  without  some  of  them  going  down.  Of 
course  every  one  expects  every  one  else  but  himself  to  be 
hurt.  I’m  not  expecting  any  injury  myself,  because  I 
know  that  my  girl,  on  the  grand  stand,  will  be  looking  at 
me,  waiting  to  see  me  win,  and  the  fact  will  nerve  me  to  do 
mv  level*  best.” 

“Is  your  girl  here,  Fred?”  she  asked  in  a  half  whisper, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“Yes,  she’s  here;  but  don’t  give  it  away.” 

Evelyn  knew,  deep  down  in  her  womanly  little  heart,  who 
his  girl  was.  In  matters  of  the  heart  women  are  invariably 
wiser  than  Solomon  was. 
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“No,  I  won’t  giye  it  away,”  she  laughed  softly.  “Do  you 
want  to  send  any  message  to  her?” 

“Yes,  tell  her  I  say  she’s  the  sweetest  thing  on  earth,  and 
that  were  I  to  lose  a  game  while  she  was  looking  at  me,  I 
would  feel  tempted  to  do  as  the  old  Romans  did,  in  the 
hour  of  defeat,  fall  upon  my  sword.” 

“Don’t  you  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Fred.  I  guess  that 
girl  of  yours  wouldn’t  feel  very  badly  about  it,  because 
you’d  still  be  the  same  Fred  Fearnot,  who  has  won  victories 
enough  in  field  sports  to  enable  him  to  lose  one  now  and 
then,  without  losing  prestige.” 

“Oh,  I  wish  my  girl  really  thought  so.  Will  you  tell 
heT  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed. 

“Well,  tell  her  to  sit  by  mother  on  the  grand  stand  and  , 
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encourage  her  all  she  can,  for  her  heart  gets  away  down, 
when  she  sees  me  struggling  against  that  long-legged  fel¬ 
low.” 

.  Just  then  Terry  came  up  with  one  of  the  Yale  boys,  who 
wanted  to  be  introduced  to  Evelyn,  because  he  had  seen  her 
several  times  acting  as  mascot  for  the  baseball  nine.  Fred 
gallantly  gave  way,  but  immediately  went  in  search  of 
Wellington,  a  very  handsome  member  of  the  senior  class, 
and  told  him  he  wanted  to  introduce  him  to  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  girl,  who  was  a  friend  of  Terry,  and  lived  in  the  same 
town  that  he  did,  and  he  took  him  over  and  introduced  him 
to  Mary  Hamilton,  thus  getting  even  with  Terry. 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  mean,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“Well,  that’s  a  nice  question  for  you  to  ask,”  retorted 
Fred. 

“Oh,>  well,  he  asked  me  to  introduce  him  to  Evelyn  sev¬ 
eral  times,”  saying  that  he  had  seen  her  act  as  mascot  for 
our  baseball  nine.  But  hanged  if  that  fellow  asked  you 
to  introduce  him  to  Mary.” 

“No,  he  didn’t,  that  was  a  little  job  of  my  own.” 

“Well,  I’ve  a  mind  to  put  a  head  on  you  for  it,”  said 
Terry;  “for  Wellington  will  stick  to  her  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.” 

“That’s  ali  right.  I  hope  he  will.” 

Just  then  Fred  caught  one  of  his  pretty  cousins  beckon¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  went  over  to  see  what  she  wished,  and  she 
remarked :  ' 

“You’ve  introduced  young  gentlemen  to  Evelyn  and 
Mary,  and  left  us  here  to  play  wall  flowers.” 

“Don’t  worry,  sweet  cousin.  I’ve  been  asked  several 
times  already  who  you  were,  and  I  can  soon  have  a  ring 
of  them  around  you,  if  you  want  it.” 

“Ring  them  around,  then,”  she  replied.  “We  New  York 
girls  are  not  afraid  of  the  Yale  boys.” 

Fred  introduced  a  number  of  his  Yale  friends  to  the  girls 
and  saw  that  they  all  had  a  good  time.  Terry,  however,  had 
quite  a  streak  of  jealousy  in  his  make-up  and  felt  disposed 
to  be  ugly. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  FEARNOT's  FIRST  DAY  AT  HARVARD  AND  THE  VICTORIES 

HE  WON. 

The  next  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Yale  boys  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  the  great  contest  between  the  athletes  of  the  two 
great  colleges  began.  When  they  entered  the  inclosure  from 
the  club  house  the  scene  that  greeted  them  was  inspiring, 
for  there  were  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
there  from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The 
grand  stand  for  three-quarters  of  the  way  around  was  like  a 
great  bank  of  flowers.  Every  girl  or  woman  had  flowers 
either  in  her  hand  or  on  her  hat  and  the  variegated  colors 
:  of  ribbons  and  dresses  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture. 
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It  was  announced  from  the  judges’  stand  that  the  first 
would  be  a  bicycle  race  between  five  picked  wheelmen  of 
each  college.  The  announcement  was  greeted  with  cheers, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  ten  wheelmen  appeared  on  the 
track  with  their  wheels,  in  bright  new  bicycle  uniforms, 
five  with  the  white  silk  letter  “  Y”  on  their  breasts  the  other 
live  wearing  the  letter  “H,”  and  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
were  their  colors.  Of  course  Fred  was  among  the  wrheel- 
men  and  the  race  started  off  with  the  bunch  of  ten  abreast. 

It  was  a  wide  track,  but  soon  there  was  less  danger  of 
collision,  for  the  best  wheelmen  forged  ahead.  Harvard’s 
champion  kept  abreast  of  Fred,  the  others  following,  some 
abreast  of  other  rivals,  and  still  others  straggling.  The  race 
was  to  run  twenty  laps,  a  lap  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Soon  Fred  and  the  Harvard  champion  were  half  a  lap 
ahead  of  their  followers,  and  the  vast  multitude  settled 
down  to  watch  them  alone,  paying  no  attention  to  the  oth¬ 
ers.  They  were  cheered  by  their  respective  friends  as  they 
swept  ground  the  track  with  arrow-like  swiftness.  It  was 
an  exciting  race  and  when  they  had  gone  around  fifteen 
laps  Fred  spurted  ahead  of  his  rival  and  kept  it  for  one 
lap.  Then  the  Harvard  man  slowly  gained  on  him,  and, 
when  almost  abreast  of  him,  he  dashed  off  again  and  made 
such  speed  as  to  overtake  the  stragglers  in  the  rear.  They 
were  leaning  over  their  handlebars  and  pedalling  for  all 
they  were  worth,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  avoid  run¬ 
ning  into  any  other  wheelmen. 

“Get  out  of  the  way,  get  out  of  the  way,”  yelled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  voices  on  the  grandstand,  but,  of  course,  the  strag¬ 
glers  in  the  rear  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Each  one  was 
struggling  for  place — second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth — and 
everyone  must  look  out  for  himself.  Fred  was  an  adept  in 
turning  sharp  curves  and  avoiding  collisions.  The  Har¬ 
vard  man  was  almost  his  equal  in  that  respect,  but  on  the 
last  lap,  when  Fred  was  some  fifty  feet  ahead  of  him,  the 
former  made  a  tremendous  spurt  and  had  reduced  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  about  ten  feet,  when  his  pedals  struck  another’s 
and  they  both  went  down.  Of  course  Fred  passed  under 
the  line  an  easy  winner.  Two  other  Yale  boys  came  in 
ahead,  thus  giving  Yale  first,  second  and  third  place,  with 
Harvard  fourth  and  fifth. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  waving  of  Yale’s  colors. 
Old  men  stood  up  and  yelled  like  boys.  Evelyn  stood  up 
on  the  seat  alongside  of  Mrs.  Fearnot,  danced  up  and 
down,  waved  Yale’s  colors  in  one  hand  and  a  big  bouquet 
of  flowers  in  the  other,  cheering  the  Yale  boys  with  all  the 
abandon  of  a  little  child. 

“Why  don't  you  keep  still,  dear?”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked 
her.  “What’s  the  use  of  vour  cheering  when  you  can’t  be 
heard  amidst  such  an  uproar?” 

“Why,  how  can  1  help  it?”  she  asked.  “I  want  to  help 
out  the  uproar  as  much  as  I  can,  for  our  boys  have  won.” 

Mary  and  Terry  were  seated  together  within  a  few  feet 
of  her  and  they  were  as  demonstrative  as  she  was.  When 
the  noise  subsided  the  Harvard  people  began  roaring  out 
the  claim  that  Harcourt  could  beat  Fearnot  in  a  single 
race  and  thousands  of  them  called  out  that  the  programme 
should  be  suspended  to  give  Harcourt  a  chance.  The  judges 


were  seen  consulting  the  two  champions  and  a  few  moments 
later  the  signal  for  silence  was  given. 

“In  view  of  the  accident  that  threw  Harcourt  from  his 
wheel,  Fearnot  has  agreed  to  the  demand  for  a  single  race,” 
cried  the  judge. 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “that  isn't  fair.  It’s  one 
of  the  rules  that  wheelmen  must  take  the  chances.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that,  dear?”  Mrs.  Fearnot  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  replied.  “I  know  the  rules  of  all  the  games 
just  as  well  as  any  of  them,  but  Fred’s  generous  nature 
won’t  let  him  refuse  any  request  made  of  him.  He  ought 
not  to  ride  again,  because  he’s  got  other  work  to  do.  He 
will  be  tired  at  the  very  start  in  the  foot  race.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you're  right,  dear,”  said  Fred’s 
mother. 

The  next  moment  Judge  Fearnot,  who  was  sitting  on 
her  right,  shook  his  head  and  remarked : 

“It’s  generous  on  the  part  of  Fred,  but  he  shouldn't  have 
done  so.  The  rule  should  govern  such  things  without  Sny 
deviation.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Evelyn,  “our  Fred  will  win.  They 
can’t  beat  that  boy.” 

“Yes,  but  there’s  a  limit  to  human  endurance,”  said  the 
judge. 

“Of  course  there  is,  but  Fred’s  endurance  is  something 
marvelous.  He  is  stronger  now  than  when  he  ran  the  races 
at  New  Haven.” 

“Very  true,”  assented  the  judge,  “and  so  are  the  others. 
He’s  up  against  the  same  man  now  that  he  was  then.” 

“Yes,  and  he  beat  him  then  and  will  beat  him  again.'’ 

“There  they  go.  They  are  off,”  and  as  the  two  wheelmen 
came  by  Evelyn  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to  sing  out : 

“Go  it,  Fred !”  and  he  waved  his  hand  at  her. 

The  next  time  he  came  around  she  called  out : 

“Beat  him,  Fred !” 

“You’d  better  keep  quiet,  dear,”  cautioned  Mrs.  Fearnot. 
“You  might  distract  his  attention  and  cause  him  to  be 
beaten.” 

“Why,  he  told  me  to  give  him  all  the  encouragement  I 
could,”  she  said,  frankly,  at  which  the  judge  laughed  heart¬ 
ily  and  remarked  to  his  wife : 

“Let  the  child  alone.  The  children  understand  each 
other.” 

“Indeed  we  do,”  laughed  Evelyn,  whet  was  fairly  trem¬ 
bling  with  excitement,  while  the  judge  himself  was 
charmed  with  her  girlish  frankness  as  she  watched  her 
champion  dashing  around  the  track. 

Lap  after  lap  the  two  kept  abreast,  receiving  encour¬ 
aging  plaudits  from  their  respective  sides.  Fred  was  the 
more  graceful  rider  of  the  two,  for  he  sat  erect  as  a  caval¬ 
ryman,  while  the  Harvard  man  leaned  over  far  enough  to 
show  a  pair  of  round  shoulders.  On  all  sides  could  bo 
heard  compliments  upon  the  Yale  man’s  graceful  pose 
upon  his  wheel. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  lap  the  two  cham¬ 
pions  were  still  abreast  and  the  thousands  of  spectators 
were  watching  for  the  final  spurt  that  was  to  give  one  or 
the  other  the  victory.  As  they  came  down  the  track  in  the 
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direction  of  where  Evelyn  and  the  Fearnots  were  seated 
the  excitement  was  so  intense  that  scarcely  a  voice  could 
be  heard,  as  the  spectators  watched  in  breathless  silence. 
Suddenly  Evelyn  sprang  to  her  feet,  waved  her  big  bouquet 
of  flowers  above  her  head  and  in  a  clear,  sweet,  silvery  tone 
began  singing  one  of  Yale's  old  triumphant  songs.  It 
struck  the  great  crowd  like  an  electric  shock  and  before 
she  had  finished  the  first  line  thousands  of  Yale  voices 
joined  in  with  her.  The  Harvards  tried  to  sing  one  of 
their  songs,  too,  but  they  were  drowned  out.  Yale  had  the 
start  and  the  grand  chorus  rolled  over  the  field  with  the 
wildest  sort  of  vocal  enthusiasm.  Fred  caught  the  spirit  of 
it.  He  leaned  slightly  forward  and  shot  ahead  of  his  rival 
at  least  ten  feet  inside  of  ten  seconds.  Try  hard  as  he 
would  the  Harvard  man  couldn't  catch  up  with  him.* 

The  distance  between  them  increased  until  in  the  last 
lap,  when  Fred  dashed  under  the  wire,  he  was  fully  thirty 
feet  ahead  of  his  rival.  Evelyn  kept  beating  time,  like  the 
leader  of  a  grand  orchestra,  with  her  bouquet  of  flowers, 
and  Fred  dashed  on  around  the  track  and  leaped- from  his 
wheel  directly  in  front  of  where  his  parents  and  Evelyn 
were  seated.  She  tossed  him  her  bouquet  and  he  .caught  it. 
He  kissed  it  and  made  a  profound  bow,  and  the  next  in¬ 
stant  thousands  of  eyes  were  gazing  at  the  flushed  face  of 
the  girlish  figure  who  had  started  the  grand,  triumphal 
song  that  had  accompanied  him  during  the  last  two  laps 
around  the  track. 

Somebody  started  the  cry  of : 

“Mascot !  Mascot !” 

And  the  Yale  men,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  on 
the  grandstand,  sent  up  cheer  after  cheer  for  the  beautiful 
mascot. 

Suddenly  Evelyn  became  awaj-e  of  the  attention  she  was 
attracting  and  dropped  back  on  the  seat  alongside  of  Mrs. 
Fearnot,  saying: 

“Oh,  dear,  how  excited  I  was !  I  couldn’t  help  it, 
though,  for  our  Fred  won.” 

Judge  Fearnot  reached  out  and  grasped  Evelyn’s  hand, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  his  wife,  and  said : 

“Shake  hands,  little  girl.  Our  Fred  got  away  with  him, 
didn’t  he  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  exclaimed,  excitedly.  “They  can’t  beat 
him,  they  can’t  beat  him !” 

“I’m  beginning  to  think  so  myself,”  he  returned,  “but 
it’s  worth  something  to  a  fellow  to  haVe  a  pretty  girl 
backing  him  as  you  backed  him.” 

“Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  girls  cheering  the  Harvard  man, 
too.  He’s  a  good  one,  but  Fred  is  a  better  one.” 

Fred  sprang  upon  his  wheel  again  and  rode  around  the 
track  to  the  judges’  stand,  where  the  other  wheelmen  had 
gathered,  and  was  received  with  wild  cheers  by  the  Yale 
hoys.  It  was  only  by  most  dexterous  maneuvering  that  he 
prevented  them  from  taking  him  on  their  shoulders  and 
carrying  him  around  the  track.  Other  races  were  to  be 
run  and  soon  they  were  on  and  a  great  multitude  of  spec¬ 
tator-  watched  them  with  breathless  interest.  It  was  a  hot 
race  between  five  Yale  and  five  Harvard  wheelmen.  This 


time  Yale  won  first  and  second  places,  Harvard  winning 
the  other  three.  But  they  were  close,  very  close. 

Then  came  another  race,  in  which  Harvard  won  first 
place,  Yale  winning  the  other  four. 

“That’s  three  races!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “in  which  Yale 
won  two  out  of  three  for  first  place.  Just  watch  them 
now,”  and  the  Yale  boys  were  seen  gathering  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  demonstration  over  their  victory.  Twenty  of 
them  were  seen  to  mount  their  wheels,  each  with  a  red, 
white  or  blue  ribbon  attached  to  him,  the  other  end  being 
in  Fred’s  hands. 

Suddenly  they  all  started  off  and  everybody  wondered 
what  was  coming.  Fred  sprang  upon  his  wheel  and  held 
the  ribbons  like  a  stage  driver,  and  they  started  around  the 
track.  Instantly  the  great  crowd  saw  that  they  were  im¬ 
itating  a  great  team,  with  Fred  holding  the  reins,  and 
they  cheered  him  to  the  very  skies.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
but  when  Fearnot  was  seen  to  stand  up  on  his  wheel,  with 
his  left  foot  on  the  saddle  and  the  right  on  the  handlebar, 
holding  the  long  ribbons  in  his  hand,  the  crowd  fairly  went 
wild.  Round  and  round  the  track  thejr  went  at  a  good 
speed,  Fred  standing  as  erect  as  if  walking  upon  terra 
firma. 

“Oh,  look  at  him,  look  at  him,”  cried  Evelyn,  springing 
to  her  feet,  with  thousands  of  others,  waving  the  colors  and 
her  bouquets. 

Even  Mrs.  Fearnot,  for  the  first  time,  rose  up  and  waved 
her  parasol. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  chuckled  Judge  Fearnot,  “that  boy 
'knows  how  to  play  to  the  gallery.” 

They  made  the  circuit  of  the  track  twice,  while  the  Har¬ 
vard  men  looked  on  in  astonishment,  but  also  in  great  ad¬ 
miration.  It  was  something  not  down  on  the  programme 
and  was  soon  ended.  Fred  leaped  down  to  the  ground, 
caught  his  wheel,  as  the  boys  proceeded  to  gather  up  the 
ribbons  that  he  had  used  as  reins. 

“That  was  a  pretty  good  play,”  said  one  of  the  Harvard 
boys. 

“Well,  it  added  something  to  the  interest  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  didn’t  it  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  we  don’t  mind  it.  We’ll  show  you  a  trick  or 
two  ourselves  before  we  get  through  with  you.” 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme,  as  announced  from 
the  judges’  stand,  was  to  be  a  foot  race  between  five  cham¬ 
pion  sprinters  on  each  side.  The  announcement  was 
greeted  with  cheers  and  the  ten  sprinters  ranged  themselves 
across  the  track  to  await  the  signal  to  start.  Fred  again 
led  the  Yale  boys,  and  the  six-foot  champion  of  Harvard, 
who  was  the  tallest  of  all  the  contestants,  was  there  also. 

“It’s  a  pfetty  good  test  of  endurance,”  remarked  Judge 
Fearnot,  “when  men  come  out  of  one  race  to  take  part  in 
another.  It  seems  to  me  they  should  have  arranged  it  difT 
ferently.” 

“Oh,  they  put  forward  their  best  men,”  said  Evelyn. 
“I’m  aw:fullv  afraid  of  that  tall  fellow,  for  he’  can  take 
longer  strides  than  any  of  our  boys.  If  Fred  is  tired  from 
his  exertions  he  must  be,  too — there  they  go,”  and  the 
ten  men  started  off  at  the  signal. 
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They  were  to  make  four  laps  around  the  track,  a  distance 
of  one  mile.  As  they  passed  on  around  the  great  multitude 
cheered  them  and  loud  cries  of : 

“Harvard!  Harvard!” 

“Yale !  Yale!” 
were  heard  above  the  great  din. 

Fred  and  the  Harvard  champion  kept  abreast  for  two 
laps  and  thousands  wondered  why  it  was  that  the  tall  man, 
with  the  longer  stride,  didn’t  forge  ahead  and  keep  the 
lead.  Evelyn  watched  them  as  they  both  pushed  ahead  of 
the  others,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  entire  frame  trembling 
with  excitement.  Everybody  else  seemed  to  be  watching 
and  figuring  on  the  two  champions.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  lap  the  Harvard  man  was  at  least  three  or  four  feet 
ahead  of  Yale. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot,  turning  to  Evelyn,  “he 
will  beat  $red.  The  longest  legs  win  in  a  foot  race.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  believe  it  till  I  see  it,”  replied  Evelyn, 
quickly.  “Fred  will  fool  him  yet.” 

Seeing  their  champion  ahead,  though  but  a  few  feet,  the 
partisans  of  Harvard  began  yelling  and  cheering. 

The  cry  of  “Harvard !  Harvard !”  was  heard  all  around 
the  course,  and  the  friends  of  Yale  kept  silent,  for  it  looked 
as  though  defeat  was  at  last  to  overtake  them.  As  Fred 
came  around  on  the  fourth  lap,  with  the  Harvard  man 
still  three  or  four  feet  in  the  lead,  Evelyn  screamed  out ; 

“Don’t  forget  Old  Eli,  Fred !  Beat  him !  Beat  him ! 
You  can  do  it !” 

There  was  too  much  noise  for  Fred  to  hear  her,  for  the 
Harvard  men  were  yelling  frantically.  When  about  half 
way  around,  on  the  fourth  lap,  he  began  lessening  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them.  Suddenly  he  spurted  forward,  as 
though  something  had  exploded  under  his  feet  to  frighten 
him,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  abreast  of  Harvard,  run¬ 
ning  as  he  had  never  run  before  in  his  life. 

It  electrified  the.  friends  of  Yale  and  instantly  they  wTere 
on  their  feet  screaming  like  lunatics.  The  Harvard  man 
did  his  best  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  yards  kept  abreast  of 
him.  Then  another  spurt  from  Fred  sent  him  ahead  three 
or  four  feet,  and,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  wrire  under 
which  they  were  to  pass,  he  seemed  to  receive  an  inspira¬ 
tion  that  was  electrical.  Both  men  did  their  level  best,  and 
when  they  were  within  fifty  yeards  of  the  line  the  friends 
of  Harvard  saw  the  victory  slipping  away  from  them,  while 
the  Yale  boys  saw  it  about  to  perch  upon  their  own  banner. 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  scene  and  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  when  Fred  dashed  over  the  line  a  winner  by 
six  feet  or  more.  He  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Yale 
seniors,  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  panting  and  almost 
ready  to  fall  to  the  ground,  they  raised  him  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  continued  around  the  track  with  him  lying  full 
length  on  his  back,  with  six  or  eight  stalwart  shoulders  for 
a  bed.  Bouquets  fairly  rained  upon  him  and  he  had  to 
cover  his  face  with  his  cap  to  protect  it  from  the  shower. 

“Didn’t  T  tell  you  so?**  cried  Evelyn,  impulsively  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  around  Mrs.  Fearnot's  neck  and  kissing  her. 
“What  a  brave,  dauntless  boy  he  is !  How  proud  you  must 


be  of  him  !  How  you  must  love  him  !  Everybody  admires 

and  loves  Fred  Fearnot !” 

Then  she  let  go,  dropped  back  in  her  seat,  covering  her 
flushed  face  with  her  hands  and  bursting  into  tears  through 
sheer  excitement.  Terry  and  Mary  sprang  up  and  made 
their  way  to  her  side  during  the  tremendous  uproar. 

“Say,  Evelyn,”  said  Terry,  “you  will  make  yourself  sick 
if  you  become  so  excited.” 

“No,  I  won't;  no,  I  won’t,”  she  protested.  “Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  race  in  your  life  before?  And  everybody 
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thought  he  would  be  beaten !  But  they  can't  beat  Fred ! 
They  can’t  beat  him  !  And  they  couldn’t  beat  you,  either  ! 
You  can  do  anything  that  Fred  can!” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  laughed  Terry.  “That  was  the 
hardest  race  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Hey,  judge,  Fred's  a 
brick,  isn’t  he?”  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  Judge  Fear¬ 
not,  who  wrung  it  with  enthusiastic  satisfaction,  saying 
as  he  did  so. 

“It  was  a  pretty  close  scrub,  my  boy.” 

“Yes,  so  it  was,  but  Fred  has  a  knack  of  coming  in  ahead 
just  at  the  right  time.” 

“Well,  I  hope  he  won’t  run  any  more  to-day,”  said  Mrs. 
Fearnot,  “for  it’s  enough  to  kill  a  man.” 

“No,  that  ends  his  work  for  to-day,  and  a  great  day  it 
has  been  for  Yale.” 

_  \ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

YALE  WINS  THE  GREAT  TUG  OF  WAR. 

As  the  crowd  was  slowly  dispersing,  after  the  games  on 
the  first  day,  the  Yale  boys  were  about  to  go  to  their  quar¬ 
ters,  when  a  Yale  man  named  Melville,  from  Springfield, 
Illinois,  rushed  up  to  Fred  and  grasped  him  by  the  hand. 

“Hello,  Melville  !”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Glad  to  see  you. 
You  said  you  would  be  here?’ 

“Yes,  I’m  here,  and  1  wouldn’t  have  missed  what  I  saw 
to-day  for  many  thousands  of  dollars.  You  won  a  splendid 
victory.” 

“Yes,  we  were  in  luck,  but  it  was  hard  work.  Did  your 
sisters  come  on  with  you  ?” 

“Yes,  they  are  both  here  and  sent  me  after  you." 

“Well,  you  can  see  that  I'm  reeking  with  perspiration 
now.” 

“Oh,  they  know  that  as  well  as  you  do.  They  want  to 
congratulate  you.  Where’s  Olcott?” 

“He  was  on  the  grandstand  with  his  girl."  replied  Fred. 

“Well,  is  his  sister  here?” 

“Yes,  she’s  stopping  with  my  parents.  If  you’ll  give  me 
your  address  1*11  call  on  you  just  as  soon  as  I  can  go  to  the 
hotel  and  change  my  clothes.” 

“All  right,"  was  the  reply,  and,  giving  Fred  his  ad¬ 
dress,  he  turned  away  to  rejoin  his  sisters,  who  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  him. 
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As  soon  as  he  could  take  a  bath  and  change  his  clothes 
Fred  hunted  up  Terry  and  the  two  called  on  the  Melvilles  at 
their  quarters.  Of  course  the  girls  were  glad  to  see  them 
and  very  enthusiastic  over  the  games.  They  invited  them 
to  call  on  them  at  the  quarters  where  Judge  Fearnot  and 
his  wife  were  stopping  that  evening,  saying  they  would  be 
there  to  receive  them.  They  did  so  and  remained  till  a 
late  hour.  The  two  Melville  girls  were  charmed  with  Eve¬ 
lyn  and  Mary,  and  a  friendship  sprang  up  between  them 
that  bade  fair  to  be  a  lasting  one. 

When  the  boys  returned  to  their  hotel  they  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  finding  a  note  there  from  Professor  Lambert,  of 
Avon  Academy,  telling  them  where  he  was  stopping  and 
a-sking  them  to  call  on  him. 

‘‘Great  Scott!  Terry,”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  read  the 
note,  “I'll  wager  my  head  the  Advocate  is  here.” 

“Xo !”  exclaimed  Terry;  “surely  she’s  not  here.” 

“Well,  read  that,  will  you?”  and  Fred  handed  the  pro¬ 
fessor's  note  to  him,  adding,  “You  can  bet  the  old  man 
didn’t  come  without  her  and  you  can  double  the  bet  that 
she  made  him  come.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  to  call  on  them,”  said  Terry,  and  the 
next  morning  they  did,  and  found  the  professor,  his  wife 
and  the  Advocate  occupying  pleasant  quarters  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  i 

Of  course  they  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome  and  Eunice' 
told  Fred  she  really  felt  ashamed  of  herself  at  the  way  she 
hurrahed  on  the  grandstand  while  he  was  racing  around 
the  track. 

“Well,  that’s  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,”  he  laughed. 
“You’ve  got  a  lot  of  sporting  blood  in  you  and  you  couldn’t 
help  it.” 

“Is  Evelvn  here?”  she  asked. 

%j 

“Yes,  and  Mary  Hamilton,  too.  My  father  and  mother 
are  here  also.” 

She  knew  that  before,  for  she  had  seen  Evelyn  on  the 
grandstand  and  heard  her  when  she  started  the  song  of  tri¬ 
umph  when  Fred  won  the  single  race  against  Harvard’s 
champion. 

“Well,  you  must  bring  them  to  see  us,”  she  said. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  going  to  see  them?  You 
see  I’m  busy;  never  worked  as  hard  in  my  life.  Terry, 
though,  not  being  a  Yale  man,  could  look  after  them.” 

“I’ll  do  the  best  I  can,”  said  Terry*.  “It’s  only  last  night 
that  I  heard  one  of  the  girls  ask  if  I  thought  that  the  Ad¬ 
vocate  w6uld  be  here.” 

“Why,  do  you  all  still  call  me  the  Advocate?”  Eunice 
asked. 

“Of  course,  and  we  will  as  long  as  we  live,”  answered 
Fred.  “You’ll  never  be  known  by  any  other  name  by  the 
students  of  dear  old  Avon.  But  when  you  marry  and  leave 
the  academy  you  will  not  be  known  to  the  other  students, 
who  attend  there  after  that,  as  the  Advocate.  But  you  will 
a]  way-  be  dear  to  the  memories  of  the  others.” 

“Why  haven’t  you  and  Terry  been  up  to  see  us  lately?” 

“Oh,  we’ve  been  busy.  We’ve  been  out  West,on  a  ranch. 
We’ve  been  fighting  cattle  thieves.  We’ve  started  a  new 
town  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  on  the  borders  of  a 


beautiful  lake;  and,  worse  than  that,  we  became  mixed 
up  in  a  political  canvass,  trying  to  defeat  an  enemy  of  our 
little  lake  town,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  and  for 
a  month  or  more  we've  been  training  the  Yale  boys  for 
these  games.” 

“Well,  it  will  soon  be  time  for  another  meeting  of  the 
academy  alumni,”  said  she.  “Surely  you  will  come  up 
'there  then.” 

“Wouldn’t  miss  it  for  a  thousand  dollars,”  said  Fred 
“If  you  remember,  the  last  time  we  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  graduates  we  pledged  ourselves  to  meet  there  annually, 
if  it  were  in  our  power  to  do  so.  Xow,  if  I  am  not  crowded 
too  much  this  evening,  either  Terry  or  myself  will  call 
here  to  escort  all  of  you  to  where  my  father  and  mother  are 
stopping.” 

“Well,  we’ll  look  for  you,  then,”  said  Eunice,  and  the 
two  went  away  to  prepare  for  the  struggles  of  the  day. 

They  had  another  day’s  hard  work  before  them,  Terry 
being  compelled  to  leave  Mary  on  the  grandstand  with 
Evelyn  and  Judge  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  in  order  to  help  the 
Yale  boys  get  in  shape  for  the  game.  There  were  hurdle 
races  to  be  run  and  a  trial  of  strength  of  ten  picked  men  on 
each  side  in  a  “tug-of-war.” 

The  hurdle  leaping  was  a  tremendous  strain  on  every 
muscle  in  the  frame  of  those  taking  part  in-  it.  Neither 
Fred  nor  the  Harvard  champion  were  engaged  in  it,  but 
picked  men  from  both  colleges,  for  nearly  an  hour,  held 
the  great  multitude  spellbound  by  their  running  and 
leaping,  and  several  were  hurt,  but  none  dangerously  so, 
and  until  the  last  run  was  made  the  two  colleges  were  even, 
but  in  the  last  one  Tichenor  and  Wellington  won  for  Yale 
and  again  the  crowd  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their 
shouts. 

Then  came  the  great  event  of  the  day,  which  was  to  be  a 
“tug-of-war”  between  ten  picked  men  of  both  senior  classes. 
A  rope  one  hundred  feet  in  length  was  provided  and  at 
distances  of  five  feet  from  each  end  were  stout  sticks,  two  * 
feet  in  length,  fastened  in  the  rope  as  handles  for  the  boys 
to  pull  by.  It  was  to  be  a  trial  of  strength,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  They  were  to  pull  against  each  other  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  The  ten  picked  men  of  Harvard  seemed  to  be 
heavier  and  to  that  extent  to  have  the  advantage  of  their 
rivals.  The  one  that  dragged  the  other  once  around  the 
track  was  to  be  declared  the  victor  and  the  great  crowd  an¬ 
ticipated  a  magnificent  struggle.  They  got  into  position  in 
front  of  the  judges’  stand  and  at  the  word  both  teams  began 
pulling  at  once. 

How  the  great  multitude  gazed  at  the  score  of  young 
athletes !  For  a  time  they  seemed  to  be  immovable.  Each 
side  seemed  to  be  pulling  against  a  solid  wall.  Fred,  as 
leader  for  Yale,  was  bending  all  his  energies  to  not  only 
hold  his  own,  but  to  drag  his  opponents.  The  people  fairly 
held  theii^reaths,  expecting  each  moment  to  see  one  side 
or  the  ofher^ive  way. 

“Oh,  jiflTTook  at  their  faces!”  exclaimed  hundreds  of 
people.  “How  they  strain  !  How  long  can  they  stand  it?” 

Suddenly  the  Yale  boys  began  moving  backwards  slowly. 
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Harvard  was  dragging  them  and  their  friends  in  the  great 
multitude  roared  out  encouragement. 

Suddenly  Fred  gave  a  short,  shary  cry  of  “ \  ale !  and 
the  entire  ten  gave  way  with  a  sharp  suddenness  that  pre- 
eipitated  two-thirds  of  the  Harvard  men  to  the  ground  as 
though  the  rope  had  broken. 

Instantly  he  hissed  out: 

“Now!” 

The  Yale  boys  fairly  bent  over  as  they  pulled  and 
pulled  and  they  went  dragging  the  Harvards  after  them 
before  they  could  recover  their  balance  and  the  next  mo- 
ihent  thoy  broke  into  a  run,  leaving  four  or  five  of  the  Har- 
men  rolling  on  the  ground. 

'T!  ei^ernne'ihe  time  for  Yale's  friends  to  yell,  and  yell 
they  did  as  nefver  before  in  their  lives.  Harvard  chased 
the  itj  git  TOreir  grip  again  and  began  pulling,  but  not  until 
they  were  half  wfcy  abound  the7  track  did  they  succeed  in 
checking  the  Y^ale  bbys,  and  again  came  the  “tug-of-war.” 
Harvard  attempted  the  same  tactics  that  Fred  had  used, 
but  as  they  failed  to  act  instantly  and  in  perfect  harmony, 
not  one  of  the  Yrale  boys  lost  his  balance  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  the  latter  got  the  run  on  them  again.  They  were  soon 
checked,  however,  and  the  struggle  of  muscle  and  brawn 
was  again  on.  Finally  two -of  the  Yale  boys  slipped  and  fell 
to  their  knees  and  the  next  moment  Harvard  moved  for¬ 
ward,  dragging  Yale  after  her. 

“Steady,  boys !  Steady,  boys !”  called  out  Fred,  and  by 
almost  superhuman  efforts  succeeded  in  halting  Harvard 
again. 

Then  for  fully  ten  minutes  the  struggle  went  on  without 
either  side  giving  way  an  inch. 

So  they  had  it  back  and  forth  a  full  half  hour,  until 
every  man  of  the  twenty  was  reeking  with  perspiration  and 
panting  for  breath.  The  cheering  of  the  multitude  was 
like  the  roar  of  old  ocean  in  a  storm.  Again  Fred  brought 
his  tactics  to  bear,  but  he  had  to  scream  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  in  order  to  be  heard. 

*  Fie  cried,  “Yale!”  and  down  went  half  of  the  Harvard 
crowd  again. 

“Now !”  he  yelled,  and  Yrale  started  on  the  run. 

Three  Harvard  men  were  dragged  fully  fifty  feet  and 
had  to  let  go  their  hold.  They  sprang  up  and  chased  their 
struggling  comrades,  who  were  being  dragged  as  if  to  cer¬ 
tain  destruction. 

How  the  crowd  roared!  Men  and  women  fairly  screamed 
encouragement  t#  one  Mde  or  the  other.  Steadily  YYale 
gained  on  theme 

“Run  for  it,  boys !”  cried  Fred,  and  they  did  their  utmost 
to  obey,  and,  having  the  start,  steadily  dragged  their  rivals 
behind  them  untit  the  foremost  one  at  the  rope  passed  over 
the  line. 

The  victory  could  not  be  won  until  they  dragged  their 
opponents  across  it.  Harvard  rose  to  a  supreme  effort  and 
Ynje  was  dragged  back  across  the  line.  Both  sidt^  yelled 
encouragement  to  their  comrades  and  for  ten^l^Wes  the 
struggle  was  on  right  in  front  of  the  judgeBSajMl.  To 
win  Yale  had  to  drag  them  buf  a  hundred  feet  Tor  Har¬ 
vard  to  w in  they  would  have  to  drag  Y"nle  all  the  way  round 


the  track  again.  Harvard  was  doing  its  utmost  to  avoid 
being  caught  in  Fred’s  trap  again. 

It  seemed  now  to  be  reduced  to  a  simple  question  as  to 
which  team  could  hold  out  the  longer.  Fred  saw  that 
some  of  his  boys  were  weakening,  but  he  knew,  too,  that 
the  other  side  was  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  The 
multitude  seemed  to  settle  down  to  a  hush,  knowing  that 
a  few  moments  more  one  side  or  the  other  would  have  to 
give  way. 

Then  it  was  that  Fred’s  voice  was  heard  ringing  clear 
over  the  entire  inclosure : 

“Now,  boys,  Y  ale  wins  !  One,  two,  three,”  and  every  one 
of  the  ten  summoned  his  energies  for  one  supreme  effort. 

They  gained  about  three  feet,  when  Harvard  suddenly 
gave  way  and  was  dragged  clear  across  the  line. 

Y’ale  had  won,  but  every  man  of  them  lay  flat  down  on 
the  ground,  overcome  by  the  tremendous  struggle,  while 
their  friends  stood  up  and  cheered  till  they  were  hoarse. 
Not  for  ten  minutes  did  one  of  either  side  rise  to  his  feet. 

“Poor  boys,  poor  boys !”  ejaculated  thousands  of  women 
out  of  pure  sympathy  for  them. 

“Oh,  it  is  cruel !”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “Men  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  overtax  their  strength  that  way.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Judge  Fearnot,,“if  they  didn't  do  it  that 
way  they  would  in  some  other  way.  They’ve  trained  for 
that.” 

The  bands  played  and  the  boys  slowly  rose  to  their  feet 
and  staggered  away  to  the  club  house,  where  they  lay  down 
to  rest. 

Nearly  twenty  minutes  passed  before  another  game  was 
on,  but  none  of  those  engaged  in  the  “tug-of-war*’  took  part 
in  it,  and  after  a  few  minor  games  had  been  played  the  ex¬ 
ercises  for  the  day  were  over. 


CHAPTER  X. 

.1  \ 

CONCLUSION. 

*  *t ' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  those  who  participated  in  the 
tug-of-war  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  felt  the  strain 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  very  great  degree,  but 
all  through  the  town,  and  .oyer  in  Boston,  where  thousands 
of  the  spectators  had  been  .compelled  to  stop,  the  friends  of 
Y'ale  were  wildly  hilarious  over  the  triumph  of  the  sons 
of  Old  Eli.  Harvard,  however,  was  plucky  and  by  no  means 
dismayed.  So  far  they  had  lost  the  majority  of  the 
games,  but  there  were  others  to  be  played,  and  they  braced 
themselves  up  for  the  final  struggle  on  the  morrow 
In  the  meantime  returned  to  his  hotel,  took  a 

bath  and  went  to  bed,  where  he  remained  from  Ruir  o'clock 
till  eight  in  the  evening.  Then  he  arose,  greatly  refreshed, 
put  on  his  dress  suit  and  accompanied  hv  Terrv.  went  over 
to  where  his  mother  and  the  girls  were  stopping.  Terrv 
hall  already  escorted  the  Advocate  and  her  parents  t.hcre*Ai 
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The  moment  Fred  entered  the  house  Professor  Lambert 
and  J udge  Fearnot  rushed  forward  to  congratulate  him. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said;  “it  was  a  hard  pull,  the  hardest 
I  think  1  ever  had  in  my  life.” 

“I  never  saw  anything  like  it,”  said  Professor  Lambert. 
“It's  certainly  equal  to  anything  ever  seen  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Greece,  when  all  the  Greeks  assembled  to  witness 
the  Olympian  games.” 

“Why,  of  course,”  laughed  Fred.  “The  World  has  been 
going  forward, "not  backward.  We  could  make  those  old 
fellows  ashamed  of  themselves.” 

“I  can't  agree  with  you,  my  boy,  said  the  professor.  “I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  average  strength  of  man  was  much 
greater  in  those  days  than  it  is  now.” 

“You're  right  about  that,  sir,”  assented  Fred;  “because 
their  mode  of  living  and  the  lives  they  led  naturally  devel¬ 
oped  one's  strength,  but  they  didn't  train  as  we  do.  They 
never  reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  We  live  more 
effeminate  lives  in  this  age,  but  yet  we  have  men  who  train 
and  strive  to  reach  the  limit  and  develop  skill,  strength  and 
muscle  that  would  knock  the  best  old  Greek  out  in  the  first 
round.  You’ve  never  read  anywhere  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
athlete  runningHix  hundred  miles,  in  six  days.  Of  course 
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we  can’t  count' the  heroes  of  mythology.  Atlas  is  said  to 
bear  the  whole  world  on  his  shoulders,  in  Grecian  mythol¬ 
ogy,  and  Hercules  was  the  strongest  'atnong  them  all.  Yet 
we’ve  had  strong  men,  who  have  been  able  to  lift  a  ton, 
which  no  man  of  Greece  or  Rome  ever  hid.  The  modern 
world  is  ahead  of  the  ancient  in  almost  every  particular.” 

Just  then  some  of  the  ladies  came  out  into  the  corridor, 
where  Fred  was  talking  with  his  father  and  the  professor, 
and  took  possession  of -him,  and  how  they  did  congratulate 
him.  ^  *  t  '  ■ 

Eunice,  Evelyn,  Mary  Hamilton,  the  Melville  girls  and 
Mrs.  Fearnot’s  two  nieces  all  surrounded  him. 

“Don’t  you  feel  tired?”  one  of  them  asked  him. 

“No,  indeed.  I  would,  if  I  were  alone,  but  in  the  midst 
of  a  bevy  of  beauties  I  feel  as  though  I  could  lick  Samson 
himself,  and  I  would  were  he  to  put  in  an  appearance  here 
and  try  to  cut  me  out.” 

“Same  old  Fred,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “His  tongue  never 
^  gets  tired.”  •  *  Li  • 

Mrs.  Lambert  pushed  her'kvay  through  the  bevy  of  girls, 
caught  him  by  the  arm  and  led  hm\  to  a  seat,  saying : 

“You  are  tired  out.  Sit  down  and  rest  every  moment 
of  your  time.”  * 

“Oh,  I  went  to  the  hotel,  hook  a  bath,  jumped  into  bed 
*  and  lay  there  four  hours,”  he  laughed.  “Here,  Advocate, 
sit  down  by  my  side;”  and  he  made  room  for  Eunice,  who 
promptly  accepted  the  invitation,  feelrrig  highly  flattered 
by  hi=  preference.  “You  were  my  mascot  once,  with  Evelyn 
and  the  High  School  girls.  It’s  the  mascot  that  puts  life 
into  a  fellow.  Here,  Evelyn,  you  sit  down  on  this  side.  How 
the  deuce  Cbuld  Yale  lose  to-day,  with  such  beautiful 
friorid-  cm eou raging  her?” 

The  other  voung  ladies  seated  themselves  around  him  and 

r-  •  • 

he  was  thus  situated  when  a  half  dozen  of  the  Yale  boys 

came  in. 


“Too  late,  boys,”  he  laughed.  “To  the  victor  belongs  the 
fair.” 

“Yes,”  retorted  Wellington,  “they  say  the  biggest  hog 
gets  the  most  corn,  too.’,’ 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  the  girls,  “what  a  horrid  com¬ 
parison!” 

“Forgive  hink,  forgive  him,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  is  con¬ 
sumed  with  jealousy  and  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  say¬ 
ing.” 

They  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  that  evening  at  the  house 
where  the  Fearnot  party  was  stopping.  Fred  showed 
Eunice  a  great  deal  of  attention,  for  he  had  been  remiss  in 
his  correspondence  with  her  for  several  months,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  make  amends,  for  it.  Evelyn  was  affable  and 
pleasant  with  every  on$,  and  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  his  attention  to  the  Advocate. 

Finally  his  mother  came  to  him  and  insisted  that  he 
should  return  to  his  hotel  and  get  all  the  sleep  he  could. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Lambert;  “every  one  of  them  engaged 
in  that  tug-of-war  ought  to  lie  in  bed  for  twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred;  “they  would  wake  up  stiff  in  every 
joint.  They  should  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  walk 
or  run  a  couple  of  miles  before  breakfast.”  •  ** 

“What  are  the  games  for  to-morrow?”  one  of  them 
asked,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave  of  them. 

“It’s  a  baseball  game  to-morrow,”  said  Fred,  “with  a 
picked  nine  from  each  college,  and  you  are  going  to  see 
the  finest  game  ever  played.  And  before  I  leave  I  want 
to  select  our  mascot,  and  there  are  enough  of  you  here  to 
give  us  the  game.  I’ll  see  that  you  get  seats  right  at  the 
front  of  the  grand  stand,  and  I  want  3ml  to  choose  among 
yourselves  who  is  to  be  your  leader.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  leader  to  do?”  one  of  the  Melville  sis¬ 
ters  asked. 

“Nothing  but  to  tell  the  others  what  to  do.  If  she  tells 
you  to  rise  up  and  encourage  us,  at  a  critical  moment,  you 
are  to  do  so,  and  if  we  win  we’ll  assemble  in  front  of  you 
and  serenade  you  with  our  college  songs.” 

That  set  the  girls  in  a  flutter,  as  they  knew  it  would  bring 
them  all  into  a  conspicuousness  that  would  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  thousands  off  spectators  upon  them.  But 
they  agreed  to  face  the  musk*  and  then  Fred  bade  them 
good-night  and  returned  to  hjs  hotel.  Terry,  however,  re¬ 
mained  much  longer,  not  having  participated  in  any  of  the 
games,  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  midnight  that  he  re¬ 
tired.  , 

The  next  morning  Terry  remarked  to  Fred  that  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  Eunice  the  evening  before  had  been  remarked  by  all 
the  others  and  the  Advocate  was  perhaps  the  happiest  girl  in 
Cambridge  that  morning. 

“Well,  I  hope  she’ll  remain  so,”  he  laughed.  “We  Avon 
Academjr  fanVs  all  owe  J^r  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  in¬ 
gratitude!  ismot  one  of  /n#  traits.  She  was  always  our  friend 
when  we  wore  in  trouble  wiUp'the  faculty,  and  whenever  I 
am  thrown  into  lieu,  society  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  pay  her 
the  attention  she  certaiply  deserves.” 

LI 
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That  day  the  great  baseball  game  came  off,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  fully  fifteen  thousand  people  witnessed  it.  Fred 
was  pitcher  for  Yale  and  Goodrich  went  into  the  box  for 
Harvard.  Harvard’s  battery  was  superior  to  Yale’s,  a  fact 
that  the  great  multitude  soon  caught  on  to ;  but  F  red’s 
pitching  was  a  puzzle  to  them.  In  fact,  it  wras  a  marvel  to 
thousands  of  baseball  cranks  who  were  present.  Some¬ 
times  he  pitched  out  two  or  three  men  in  succession,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  inning  the  score  stood  three  to  three. 
In  the  eighth  Yale  added  one  to  their  score,  and  in  the  ninth 
Fred,  who  was  the  last  at  the  bat  for  Yale,  made  a  home 
run  that  set  the  vast  crowd  into  a  perfect  frenzy. 

“Run  home  !  Run  home !”  cried  the  mascots,  rising,  and 
he  got  there  by  a  tremendous  slide,  thus  winning  for  Yale, 
by  a  score  of  five  to  three.  - 

That  game  gave  Yale  a  majority  of  the  games,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  her  the  victor  in  the  great  contest.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  changed  hands  among  the  sporting  men,  who  had 
gathered  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  course 
the  seniors  were  wildly  hilarious  over  their  success.  They 
frankly  admitted  that  the  credit  belonged  to  Fred  Fearnot, 
whose  training  and  splendid  generalship  had  pulled  them 
through.  It  was  such  a  close  contest,  however,  that  the 
Harvard  seniors  were  not  disposed  to  be  dismayed.  They 
frankly  declared  that  every  victory  Yale  had  won  was  on 


such  a  narrow  margin  that  she  had  little  cause  for  congratu¬ 
lation. 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  Fred,  talking  with  a  number  of 
them,  “you  put  up  such  a  splendid  fight  that  we  are  all  en¬ 
titled  to  gold  medals  and  the  right  to  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  and  enjoy  all  the  congratulations  we  can  get. 

“Everything  seemed  to  favor  us.  You  treated  us  royally 
and  I’d  like  to  see  Yale  invite  you  to  sit  down  with  her  to 
a  banquet.” 

“Just  the  thing,  just  the  thing,”  cried  the  Yale  boys,  and 
it  was  at  once  agreed  that  they  should  all  go  down  to  Boston, 
six  miles  away,  for  a  big  dinner,  the  next  evening. 

The  dinner  was  ordered.  It  was  short  notice,  but  the 
caterer  put  up  a  splendid  lunch,  and  in  a  big  hall,  where 
ladies  and  gentleman  sat  in  the  galleries,  listening  to  the 
speeches,  they  spent  four  hours  at  the  table.  Fred  carried 
off  the  honors  by  a  magnificent  speech,  which,  for  eloquence, 
wit  and  humor  fairly  swept  them  off  their  feet. 

Thus  ended  the  great  contest  between  Yale  and  Harvard. 

/  . 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  RUSE ;  OR,  TURNING 
TRAMP  TO  SAVE  A  FORTUNE,”  which  will  be  the 
next  number  (61)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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HAPPY  DAYS. 
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Because,  It  Gives  the  Best  Stories. 

Because,  It  Gives  the  Best  Illustrations. 

Because,  It  Gives  Away  Pianos.  '■ 

Because,  It  Gives  Away  Bicycles. 

Because,  It  Sells  a  Good  Watch  for  75  Cents. 

Because,  It  Does  More  for  Its  Readers  Than  Any  Other 
Story  Paper. 

“HAPPY  DAYS”  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps— 65  cents  for 
3  months,  $1.25  for  6  months  or  $2.50  for  one  year. 
Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  1  am  still  reading 
“Work  and  Win”  I  thought  I  would 
write  another  letter  and  let  you  know 
that  1  am  more  in  love  with  the  book 
than  ever,  if  that  is  possible.  1  cannot 
wait  from  one  week  to  the  other,  so  1 
am  reading  another  story  till  the  next 
book  comes,  but  it  cannot  compete  with 
Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn,  and  as  for  Mary 
Hamilton,  she  is  a  sweet  companion  for 
Evelyn  aAd  just  the  girl  for  Terry.  I 
am  very  anxious  for  Fred  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bar,  as  he  makes  such  fine 
speeches.  Hoping  that  the  books  may  be 
published  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  read 
them  and  wishing  Mr.  Hal  Standish  and 
j  ourself  a  merry  Christmas  and  happy 
New  Year  and  long  life  to  “Work  and 
Win,”  I  am  yours  truly,  Jessie  Moore, 
269  Monroe  ave. 


Many  thanks  for  kind  words  and  pleas¬ 
ant  wishes.  Few  books  can  compete 
with  “Work  and  Win.”  You  may  hear 
of  Fred  being  admitted  to  the  bar  some 
day. 


Bellville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  23,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  a  great  many 
different  books  published  by  you  and 
other  companies,  but  think  that  “Work 
and  Win”  takes  the  lead.  They  are  good, 
wholesome  reading  and  one  learns  a  les¬ 
son  in  every  one.  Fearnot  and  Terry 
Oleott  are  two  fine  fellows.  They  are 
ready  to  help  a  friend  in  need  or  uphold 
their  rights.  I  have  read  all  the  num¬ 
bers  from  Xo.  1  to  No.  52  and  like  them 
better  all  of  the  time.  They  seem  to 
grow  more  interesting  every  week.  I 
cannot  get  the  books  near  here,  so  send 
to  New  York  to  the  publisher'  to  get 
them  rather  than  be  without  them.  Long  . 
life  and  happiness  to  Fred,  Evelyn,  Terry 
and  Mary.  Mr.  Standish  is  the  king  of 
writers.  A  merry  Christmas  and  happy 
New  Year  to  all.  Yours  truly,  J.  B.  Ely. 

P.  S. — The  medal  is  a  beauty.  Give 
us  one  with  Fearnot’s  .  and  Olcott’s 
photos  on  it. 


“Takes  the  lead.”  More  praise  for 
“Work  and  Win.”  Fred  and  Terry  are 
pleased  at  what  you  say  of  them.  Thanks 
for  best  wishes.  We  cannot  get  out  a 
new  medal  at  present. 


Fairfield,  Neb.,  Dec.  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Being  a  reader  of  your 
paper  called  “Work  and  Win,”  and  see¬ 
ing  your  offer  for  a  Dewey  and  Fearnot 
medal,  I  thought  that  I  would  like  to 
have  one,  as  none  of  the  other  boys  in 
town  have  one,  and  maybe  when  I  get  one 
the  other  boys  will  want  one,  too.  I  tell 
you  that  Fred  Fearnot  is  a  dandy  and 
you  can’t  get  around  it.  Hurrah  for  Fear¬ 
not  and  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  for 
Dewey.  Hoping  to  receive  the  medal  in 
due  time,  I  am  yours  very  respectfully, 
Orla  Licklider. 


We  hope  that  you  were  pleased  with 
the  medal  and  that  all  the  boys  will  want 
to  get  one.  Fred  returns  thanks. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec.  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
"*nt  stamps  and  coupon  for  another 
badge.  There  is  no  other  book  that  will 
come  up  with  “Work  and  Win.”  Fred  is 
'<  corker.  Terry  is  just  the  same  and 
Evelyn  is  as  brave  a  girl  as  I  ever  heard 
of.  f  will  read  “Work  and  Win”  as  long 
it  is  printed.  John  G.  Warren,  945 
Central  ave. 


Htiek  to  your  decision,  John,  for  “Work 
a  rd  Win”*  is  a  good  book  for  boys. 
Thank*  for  good  opinion.  We  hope  that, 
you  ;>r<  well  pleased  as  ever  with  the 


Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  22,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Toiisey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-eent  stamps,  for  which  you  can  send 
me  a  Fearnot  medal.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  “Work  and  Win”  for  some  time  and 
find  it  the  best  weekly  I  ever  read.  I 
think  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  all 
right  and  would  like  to  hear  of  them  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  West.  A  constant  reader 
of  “Work  and  Win,”  W.  R.  Bickel. 


“The  best  weekly  I  ever  read.”  Still 
another  vote  for  “Work  and  Win.”  You 
will  hear  of  Fred  in  the  West  again  some 
day.  We  hope  that  the  medal  gave  full 
satisfactioa. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  the  present,  No.  54. 
and  I  must  say  they  are  first-rate  for  old 
and  young  to  read.  I  think  a  person 
could  learn  a  few  things  in  reading  them. 
As  for  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn,  they  can’t 
be  beat,  for  they  are  worth  their  weight 
in  gold,  and  Mary  Hamilton,  I  think,  must 
be  a  very  nice  young  lady.  I  remain  a 
true  friend  to  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and 
Mary,  also  Mr.  Hal  Standish.  Your  lov¬ 
ing  friend,  Otto  Reich. 


One  can  learn  many  things  from  read¬ 
ing  “Work  and  Win.”  Fred  and  his 
friends  and  Mr.  Standish  return  thanks. 
We  hope  that  you  liked  the  medal. 


Buffalo,. N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  about  to  drop  you  a 
few  lines  while  I  have  time.  I  want  to 
express  my  opinion  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
I  think  Mr.  Standish  is  a  very  good 
write  In  his  stories  in  “Work  and 
Win’  ie  excels  any  other  writer  of  week¬ 
lies.  Tell  Evelyn  she  is  very  handsome. 
Yours  truly,  John  Long. 


Your  few  lines  are  very  eomplimenrary, 
John,  and  Mr.  Standish  and  Evelyn  re¬ 
turn  thanks. 

- - 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  19,  1889. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  about  twenty- 
five  numbers  of  “Work  and  Win”  and 
would  like  to  give  my  opinion  of  your 
books.  I  think  Fred  and  Terry  are  O. 
K.  Evelyn  and  Mary  are  just  the  girls 
for  boys  like  Fred  and  Terry.  I  would 
like  to  see  Fred  on  the  stage,  on  the  dia¬ 
mond  and  on  his  wheel.  Fred  is  a  hero 
and  Terry  is  following  his  example  and 
so  am  I.  I  think  Fred  is  a  good  boxer 
and  athlete.  I  would  like  to  see  Fred 
and  Terry  on  a  football  eleven  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  and  Mary  their  mascots.  Your  friend, 
Jas.  Matthews,  Jr. 

P.  S. — Long  live  the  author  of  “Work 
and  Win.”  Three  cheers  for  Hal  Stan¬ 
dish. 

Boys,  do  not  smoke,  chew  or  drink. 

My  motto  is  “Work  and  Win.” 


Thanks  for  good  opinion.  You  will 
probably  find  Fred  doing  all  the  things 
you  wish  in  the  future.  Mr.  Standish  re¬ 
turns  thanks.  Your  advice  and  your 
motto  are  good. 

- •  ^  t - 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  read  “Work  and  Win.” 
I  have  read  it  from  No.  1  to  No.  54  and 
find  it  very  interesting.  I  think  Fred  is 
a  hummer  and  Terry  would  he  a  good 
chum  and  Evelyn  is  a  fine  girl.  Wishing 
the  author  of  these  books  a  long  life,  I 
remain  your  constant  reader,  Ilenry 
Davis. 


We  trust  that  you  will  continue  to 
read  “Work  and  Win”  and  find  it  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
author  returns  thanks  for  kind  wishes. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  coupon 
and  three  two-cent  stamps  for  a  Dewey 
medal.  I  find  “Work  and  Win”  library 
the  best  fiye-cent  books  I’ve  ever  read,  al¬ 
though  I’ve  read  hundreds  of  books.  I  be¬ 
lieve  “Work  and  Win”  is  the  king  of  them 
all.  Hoping  that  you  will  send  the  medal 
soon,  I  remain  yours  very  truly,  Nick 
Keiser,  642  Looruiss  st. 


“The  king  of  them  all”  is  high  praise. 
Thanks.  You  ought  to  know  what  is 
good,  having  read  sa  many  books.  We 
hope  that  the  medal  gives  equal  satisfac¬ 
tion. 


Austin,  Tex.,  Dec.  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  a  cou¬ 
pon  and  three  two-cent  stamps,  for  which 
please  send  me  a  Dewey  medal.  I  think 
“Work  and  Win”  is  just  a  dandy.  I 
would  not  miss  it  for  anything.  I  think 
it  is  very  good  and  nice  of  you  to  have 
such  a  book  for  the  boys  and  I.am  sure 
if  all  the  boys  know  What  I  do  they  would 
all  read  them.  “Work  and  Win”  is  a 
good  motto  for  any  boy,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  will  always  read  it.  It  can’t  be  beat. 
That’s  all.  Yours  very  truly,  Ghas.  Wess- 
man,  404  East  15th  st. 


“It  can’t  be  beat.”  That  is  all  sure 
enough,  so  no  more  need  be  said.  The 
boys  have  found  out  about  “Work  and 
Win”  and  thousands  are  reading  it  every 
week.  We  hope  that  you  were  pleased 
with  the  medal. 


Marion,  Ind.,  Dec.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  stamps 
and  coupon  for  “Work  and  Win”  medal. 
I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Fred 
Fearnot  ever  since  its  first  publication 
and  I  want  to  say  they  contain  good  ad¬ 
vice  to  all  who  read  them.  We  have  a 
club  and  call  it  the  “Work  and  Win.”  I 
have  seen  lots  of  “Work  and  Win”  med¬ 
als  in  this  past  year  in  my  travels  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
get  one,  too.  Yours  for  luck,  Roscoe 
Clawson,  1704  Brownlee  st. 


Yes.  “Work  and  Win”  is  full  of  good 
advice  and  we  trust  that  you  follow  it. 
We  hope  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal, 
now  that  you  have  decided  to  get  one. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — We  are  glad  to  write  and 
inform  you  that  we  are  very  much  pleased 
with  “Work  and  Win.”  We  remain  your 
steady  readers,  the  Hebrew  Five-cent 
Novel  Readers’  Club.  Morris  Jacobs, 
President ;  Louis  Eskivitch,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Israel  Paliedse,  Secretary ;  Moses 
Paliedse,  Assistant  Secretary ;  Hyman 
Alkon,  Treasurer ;  Nathan  Kramer,  Box¬ 
ing  Teacher;  Morris  Kite,  Nathan  Pes- 
kin,  Samuel  Tabe,  Philip  Robidichiski, 
honorary  members :  Prof.  Farber,  fencing 
teacher. 


Many  thanks  for  complimentary  letter. 
We  trust  that  your  club  will  grow  and 
prosper. 


Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  one 
“Work  and  Win”  coupon  and  three  two- 
cent  stamps  for  a  Dewey  medal.  I  have 
read  every  number  of  “Work  and  Win” 
and  expect  to  keep  on  reading  them.  I 
think  Fred  and  Terry  are  brave  boys  and 
Evelyn  is  a  brave  girl.  Yours  truly,  Miss 
Garde  Way. 

• 

\\re  trust  that  you  will  continue  to  read 
and  like  “Work  and  Win”  and  that  ypu 
are  well  pleased  with  the  medal.  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn  send  best  regards. 


OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING 


SERVICE. 

BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  “  Old  King  Brady,”  the  celebrated  detective,  who  has  unrav¬ 
eled  more  mysteries  than  any  sleuth  ever  heard  of?  In  the  series  of  stories  to  be 
published  in  SECRET  SERVICE,  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  young  man  known  as 
“Young  King  Brady,”  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  excel  “Old  King  Brady”  in  work¬ 
ing  up  dangerous  cases  and  running  the  criminals  to  earth.  How  well  he  does  so 
will  be  fully  explained  in  the  following  stories  published  in 


SECRET  SERVICE. 


PRICE  5  CENTS.  32  PACES. 


Colored  Covers. 


1  The  Black  Band;  or.  The  Two  King  Bradys  Against  a 

Hard  Gang.  An  Interesting  Detective  Story. 

2  Told  by  the  Ticker;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Wall 

Street  Case. 

3  The  Bradys  After  a  Million;  or,  Their  Chase  to  Save  an 

Heiress. 

4  The  Bradys’  Great  Bluff;  or,  A  Bunco  Game  that  Failed 

to  Work. 

6  In  and  Out;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Lively  Chase. 

6  The  Bradys’  Hard  Fight;  or,  After  the  Pullman  Car 

Crooks. 

7  Case  Number  Ten;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Private  Asy¬ 

lum  Fraud. 

8  The  Bradys’  Silent  Search;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Gang. 

9  The  Maniac  Doctor;  or.  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  in 

Peril. 

10  Held  at  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Baffling  Case. 

11  Miss  Mystery,  the  Girl  from  Chicago;  or,  Old  and  Young 

King  Brady  on  a  Dark  Trail. 

12  The  Bradys’  Deep  Game;  or,  Chasing  the  Society  Crooks. 

13  Hop  Lee,  the  Chinese  Slave  Dealer;  or,  Old  and  Young 

King  Brady  and  the  Opium  Fiends. 

14  The  Bradys  in  the  Dark;  or.  The  Hardest  Case  of  All. 

15  The  Queen  of  Diamonds;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys’  Treas¬ 

ure  Case. 

16  The  Bradys  on  Top;  or,  The  Great  River  Mystery. 

17  The  Missing  Engineer;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 

The  Lightning  Express. 

18  The  Bradys’  Fight  For  a  Life;  or,  A  Mystery  Hard  to 

Solve. 

19  The  Bradys’  Best  Case;  or,  Tracking  the  River  Pirates. 

20  The  Foot  in  the  Frog;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 

the  Mystery  of  the  Owl  Train. 

21  The  Bradys’  Hard  Luck;  or.  Working  Against  Odds. 

22  The  Bradys  Baffled;  or.  In  Search  of  the  Green  Goods  Men. 

23  The  Opium  King;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Chinatown  Case 

24  The  Bradys  in  Wall  Street;  or,  A  Plot  to  Steal  a  Million 

25  The  Girl  From  Boston;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  on 

a  Peculiar  Case. 


Issued  Weekly. 

26  The  Bradys  and  the  Shoplifters;  or,  Hard  Work  on  a  Dry 

Goods  Case. 

27  Zig  Zag  the  Clown;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Circus  Trail. 

28  The  Bradys  Out  West;  or,  Winning  a  Hard  Case. 

29  After  the  Kidnappers;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  False  Clue. 

30  Old  and  Young  King  Bradys’  Battle;  or,  Bound  to  Win 

Their  Case. 

31  The  Bradys’  Race  Track  Job;  or,  Crooked  Work  Among 
Jockeys. 

32  Found  in  the  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Great  Murder 

Mastery. 

33  The  Bradys  in  Chicago;  or,  Solving  the  Mystery  of  the 

Lake  Front. 

34  The  Bradys’  Great  Mistake;  or.  Shadowing  the  Wrong 

Man. 

35  The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Mystery;  or,  Working  for  the 

Government. 

36  The  Bradys  Down  South;  or,  The  Great  Plantation  Mys¬ 

tery. 

37  The  House  in  the  Swamp;  or,  The  Bradys’  Keenest  Work. 

38  The  Knock-out-D-ops  Gang;  or,  the  Bradys’  Risky  Venture. 

39  The  Bradys’  Close  Shave;  or,  Into  the  Jaws  of  Death. 

40  The  Bradys’  Star  Case;  or,  Working  for  Love  and  Glory. 

41  The  Bradys  in  ’Frisco;  or,  A  Three  Thousand  Mile  Hunt. 

42  The  Bradys  and  the  Express  Thieves;  or,  Tracing  the 

Package  Marked  “Paid.” 

43  The  Bradys’  Hot  Chase;  or,  After  the  Horse  Stealers. 

44  The  Bradys’  Great  Wager;  or.  The  Queen  of  Little  Monte 

Carlo. 

45  The  Bradys’  Double  Net;  or,  Catching  the  Keenest  of 

Criminals. 

46  The  Man  in  the  Steel  Mask;  or.  The  Bradys’  Work  for  a 

Great  Fortune. 

47  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Trunk;  or.  Working  a  Silent 

Clew.  - 

48  Going  It  Blind;  or,  The  Bradys’  Good  Luck. 

49  The  Bradys  Balked;  or,  Working  up  Queer  Evidence. 

50  Against  Big  Odds:  or.  The  Bradys’  Great  Stroke. 

51  The  Bradys  and  the  Forger;  or.  Tracing  the  N.  G.  Check. 

52  The  Bradys’  Trump  Card;  or.  Winning  a  Case  by  Bluff. 

53  The  Bradys  and  the  Grave  Robbers;  or.  Tracking  the 

Cemetery  Owls. 


Yor  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
5  cents  Address 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


THIS  IS  THE  LATEST! 


A  COMIC  WEEKLY  OF  COMIC  STORIES  8Y  COMIC  AUTHORS, 

.  /  i 


The  Only  Library  of  Funny  Stories  Published 

in  the  World. 


“SNAPS”  will  be  issued  weekly  and  will  contain  the  cream  of 
humorous  stories,  written  by  such  well  known  writers  of  Comic 
Stories  as 

PETES  PAD,  TOM  TEASER,  SAM  SMILEY  and  Others. 

Every  number  will  consist  of  32  LARGE  PAGES,  printed  in 
clear,  bold  type,  and  will  be  inclosed  in  a  handsome  illuminated 
cover. 

Each  story  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  will  be  filled  with 
fanny  incidents  and  situations  from  beginning  to  end. 

If  you  enjoy  a  good  laugh  you  should  certainly  place  your  or¬ 
der  with  your  newsdealer  for  a  copy  of  “SNAPS”  every  week. 


1  Tommy  Bounce,  the  Family  Mischief,  by  Peter  Pad 

2  Tommy  Bounce  At  School;  or,  The  Family  Mischief  At 

Work  and  Play,  by  Peter  Pad 

3  Two  Dandies  of  New  York;  or,  The  Fnnny  Side  of 

Everything,  by  Tom  Teaser 

4  Shorty;  or.  Kicked  Into  Good  Luck,  by  Peter  Pad 

5  Shorty  on  the  State;  or,  Having  all  Sorts  of  Luck, 

by  Peter  Pad 

6  Cheeky  Jim,  the  Boy  From  Chicago;  or,  Nothing  Too 

Good  for  Him,  by  Sam  Smiley 

7  Skinny,  the  Tin  Peddler,  by  Tom  Teaser 

8  Skinny  on  the  Road;  or,  Working  for  Fun  and  Trade, 

by  Tom  Teaser 


9  Tom,  Dick  and  Dave;  or,  Schooldays  in  New  York, 

by  Peter  Pad 

10  Mulligan’s  Boy,  by  Tom  7easer 

11  Little  Mike  Mulligan;  or,  The  Troubles  of  Two  Runa¬ 

ways,  by  Tom  Teaser 

12  Touchemup  Academy;  or,  Boys  Who  Would  Be  Boys, 

by  Sam  Smiley 

13  Muldoon,  the  Solid  Man,  by  Tom  Teaser 

14  The  Troubles  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  by  Tom  Teaser 

15  Dick  Quack,  the  Doctor’s  Boy;  or,  A  Hard  Pill  to 

Swallow,  •  by  Tom  Teaser 

16  One  of  the  Boys  of  New  York;  or,  The  Adventures  of 

Tommy  Bounce,  by  Peter  Pad 


«  SNAPS”  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps.  Address 


FRANK  TDUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 

mentioned.  ________________________ 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE,  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  ’‘Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  FO  BECOME  A  BOWLER. — A' complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games ;  together  with  rules  and  svstems 
of  sporting  m  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  1  O  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks ;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  IlaCFner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  '"KICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latent  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS  — 
Containing  deceptive  Cnrd  Tricks  ns  performed  by  lending  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated,  i 


MAGIC.  \ 

TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  wdth  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  FIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  Bv  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK* ART. — Containing-a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR— Everv  bov 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains*  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS —Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  historv  and  invention’ 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  1 1.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them  ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  voung 
and  old. 

No  12.  IIOW'  TO  W'RITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW'  TO  W'RITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects: 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW'  TO  W'RITE  -LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
nook,  telling  you  now  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any 

l!*  i '  ^  *°-  Every  young  man  and  every  young 

Ind>  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No*  74.  HOW  TO  W'RITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  —  Oon- 
i  T"n^,  *  ,  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject : 

M  t  i!  rs*  M  ^°r  *,unc*ua<lon  composition ;  together  with  specimen 


